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A\ Nation-wide Brotherhood in a Great Cause 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


HIS SPRING I| have had the privilege of visiting 
| ie addressing meetings of several of the regional 
organizations of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. It has been a memorable experience. To 
journey to widely separated cities, and to find in each 
numerous gatherings of men and women, many of 
whom have come from far and not without sacrifice, 
to discuss the problems and promote the interests of 
music education, is something I shall not soon forget. 
As a speaker I found it a humbling experience, for one 
could only wish one had more of wisdom and insight 
to offer these splendid and devoted people. But also 
it was a heartening experience, for it has made me 
doubly sure that the cause of music is a winning cause, 
the power of music a waxing power. To sum up the 
impressions left by such an experience is no easy task. 
Yet I wish very much to try to share with the readers 
of the JouRNAL something of what I have seen and 
learned and felt. 

First of all, I have been deeply impressed with the 
tremendous vitality of the music education movement. 
As a mere spectacle these conferences are amazing. 
Our subject is a new-comer in the schools. It lacks 
the powerful support of age-old tradition. Yet what 
other field of school work makes any such showing? 
These are unique educational gatherings. Their mere 
magnitude is a testimony, an act of faith, which must 
impress the most superficial observer. No one, I think, 
who attended them, could resist the conviction that here 
is a living, growing thing. 

Yet size alone tells only a small part of the story. 
These conferences are pervaded by a spirit which has 
too often been lacking in the educational world. Per- 
haps not everyone who attended could say just what it 
is. I am not sure that I can myself. But it seems to 
me to come to this. We music educators feel in our 
bones, whether we put it into words or not, that we are 
educating boys and girls for ampler living by ampler 
living. We are dominated by an instinct that our job 
is not just to teach our stuff as so much sterile subject 
matter, but to bring music to young people as a means 
of joy, and self-expression, and stability, and strength. 
We may not always state this philosophy clearly to our- 


selves. But we can’t get away from it. It seemed to 
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me to pervade the conferences, and to make them edu- 
cational gatherings qualitatively as well as quantitively 
unique. Moreover I think that the presence of this 
spirit is the true secret of their numerical and material 
success. Mechanism and administration indeed are 
necessary. But no mechanism, no administration, no 
mere promotion or publicity, can account for what is 
going on. Only the living spirit can account for it. 
And I believe that the future prosperity of our confer- 
ences depends absolutely upon the extent to which we 
are true to that spirit. 

Then, to present the converse of all this, | was im- 
pressed with the enormous and indispensable value of 
our great national organization. The music educator 
who stays outside the Conference, or who fails to par- 
ticipate in it as fully as he may, is slamming the door 
in the face of his own opportunity. It would not be 
hard to list the numerous obvious benefits of Confer- 
ence membership. But this is not quite what I mean. 
I have come from these meetings convinced that they 
are means whereby we may become able to give fuller 
and better service to the boys and girls for whom we 
are responsible. Here is opportunity for what every 
teacher needs above everything—growth! Here is op- 
portunity to save oneself from ruts; opportunity to 
learn and to teach, to get and to give, to renew en- 
thusiasm and faith; opportunity to catch the gleam of 
living vision. The Conference is a rich and potent 
means of grace. To neglect such opportunity surely is 
tragic folly. 

And the Conference not only serves the music teacher. 
Also it serves the boys and girls directly. When a 
school music group has worked faithfully and hard for 
a Conference appearance, undertaken the adventure of 
journeying to the Conference city, and made its offer- 
ing, is not this a significant experience? Can it not 
benefit these young people, both musically and person- 
ally? Will it not reflect back upon their work, and 
create a new and living bond between them and their 
musical instructor? Surely we do well to covet such 
things for our young people, and to support and cherish 
the organization which makes them possible. 

Then the entire experience was made to me more 
noteworthy because I travelled a good many thousand 
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miles in the company of a group of Conference ex- 
hibitors. It how very much 
music education owes to the publishers. Anyone in our 
work who takes a merely cynical attitude towards com- 
mercial interests is certainly mistaken. One of the sure 
signs of the stability of our undertaking is that it offers 
reasonable opportunities for commercial profit. The 
exhibitors, as | have come to know them, are people 
who have very much at heart the best things in music 
Increasingly they see their profit in manu- 


made me realize anew 


education. 
facturing materials of high musical and educational 
value. This is a most healthy symptom. The quality 
of the books and devices available is amazingly high. 
The exhibits are a most important factor in making the 
meetings worth while. Here is an aspect of our enter- 
prise which should command enthusiastic support and 
keen sympathy. Its educational significance should be 
a guarantee of its commercial success. 

Looking towards the future, it seems to me that two 
lines of development are to be desired. First I would 
hope for a steady enhancement of the significance of 
the section meetings. The conferences, I believe, would 
do well to offer increasing opportunities for the inten- 
sive and serious discussion of special problems, by spe- 
cialists, for specialists. This implies the small group, 
and the program presented by experts on a high level 


of professional competence. I sometimes seemed aware 
of a slight lack here. 

Then I believe that the Conference should throw 
more and more of its weight towards the promotion 
of community music. School music is growing up. So 
are the children to whom these new musical experi- 
ences are being offered. What is to become of them? 
Where are they to find musical opportunities after leav- 
Here is a responsibility brought upon us 
by our own success. We seek to promote music in the 
lives of these young people. Very well—we should try 
to arrange things so that they may continue to enjoy 
and use it as they grow older. Much of the future 
strength of our work will depend on this. We have al- 
gone far, but still the watchword must be 
Forward! Here is a great task looming ahead. Shall 
we meet it? If the past is any augury for the future, 
I believe we shall. 

This is but a sketchy and partial review of the per- 
sonal feelings of a single individual. I can sum up in 
a sentence what this entire experience has meant to me, 
and the essence of all that I have been trying to say in 
these pages. It comes to this—a keen and heartening 
sense of a nation-wide brotherhood in a great cause. I 
could desire nothing better for every worker in the field 
of music than that he should share it. 


ing school? 


ready 
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PROMENADE CONCERT—CALIFORNIA-WESTERN CONFERENCE AT PASADENA 


Daily concerts in the patio of the Maryland Hotel, with tea and cakes served in the lounge, were attractive features of the California-Western 


meeting 
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Picture shows University of Arizona Band, Joseph De Luca, Conductor. 
Halsey, Conductor, and Modesto High School Band, Frank Mancini, Conductor. 


Concerts were also given by Lodi High School Band, Sidney A. 
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Music In Its Highest Fultillment 


HOWARD HANSON 


Director, Eastman School of Music 


M Y SUBJECT HAS TO Do with the end objective of 
music itself; the ultimate purpose of our en- 
deavors as teachers ; the final goal toward the realization 
of which the great organizations of our profession are 
striving. It is concerning the definition of this end 
objective that I wish to speak in order to clarify, at 
least for my own sake, the theories upon which we are 
building our progress, and to put myself on record 
regarding a philosophy which seems to me to be of 
supreme importance. 

The music educator is frequently called upon to 
enumerate and identify those products of education in 
the art which may be accounted of significant value in 
the development of the individual—of value, that is, not 
only to the few who are to become professional fol- 
lowers of the art, but to that many-times larger group 
where interest in music must always be secondary. 

Many eloquent expositions which have been made in 
the past will recall themselves to your memories. The 
value of music study as an introduction to great litera- 
ture has been pointed out ; the benefits of the acquisition 
of that fine coordination of mind and body required in 
performance have been indicated ; the personal develop- 
ment resulting from the achievement of the balance 
between intellect and emotion required in proper in- 
terpretation has been stressed. To this list of advan- 
tages have been added many others including the highly 
important social development resulting from the work- 
ing together of many individuals in ensemble per- 
formance. 

In organizing for the attainment of these objectives 
the secondary school has been more effective than the 
college. Without that devotion to tradition, which some- 
times hinders, the secondary school has utilized music 
in its completeness, not divorcing theory from practice, 
but developing the student whenever possible through 
actual participation. 

Regardless of the institution or individual, however, 
all of us can, I believe, agree upon one simple and 
general definition of purpose: The sensitization of the 
individual for the reception of music in its fullest beauty 
and meaning. The world has always been full of those 
who “having ears, hear not” with the result that one 
complete phase of the manifestation of beauty is closed 
to them. 

What is this music for the understanding of which 
this nation is educating on a scale never before at- 
tempted? Is the manifestation of beauty to those who 
have become sensitized worthy of the effort? If this 
education goes forward to its ultimate goal, without re- 
course to shabby short-cuts or cheap: substitutions, and 





An address delivered at the 1935 biennial meeting of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa., reproduced from the au- 
thor’s manuscript as prepared for the 1935 Yearbook of the M.E.N.C. 
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without flinching from the difficulties of the task, the 
answer is, I believe, unquestionably affirmative. 

There is music which entertains our rhythmic suscep- 
tibilities. There is music which soothes our nervous- 
ness. There is music which stimulates sentiment. But 
there is still another music: music which, perceived by 
a sensitive listener, expounds a greater philosophy, 
awakens deeper emotions, and brings to life latent 
spiritual forces buried beneath the casual consciousness 
of everyday life. This is the mystic power of music 
when that music is of transcendent greatness. The road 
to the understanding of such music is long and difficult. 
It does not easily deliver itself of its secret, but its mes- 
sage once read and understood, the cost of its trans- 
lation does not seem great. 

And when does music achieve its ultimate greatness? 
Only, in my belief, when the writer and performers of 
that music have been inspired by thoughts and visions 
of surpassing spiritual beauty. 


* 


Meditating on this much-debated question of inspira- 
tion, my mind went back to the life and works of one 
of the two masters whose two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversaries we are this year celebrating. Johann 
Sebastian Bach during his lifetime developed, perfected, 
and, in a sense, brought to a conclusion the greatest 
contrapuntal period known to modern music. Built 
upon the newly-grown tonalism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which was itself a product of the modal counter- 
point of the equally great sixteenth century, he brought 
to maturity a technique which has never been—and per- 
haps never will be—surpassed. 

But let us not allow the transcendent technique of 
Bach blind us to the qualities underlying his music, 
without which the technical dexterity would become 
merely a delightful display of cleverness and ingenuity. 

Composers and theorists may look to the “Kunst der 
Fuge” for an astonishing exposition of the technical 
resources of the form, but the man—and particularly 
the layman—who wishes to learn the secret of Bach’s 
greatness must look further. He will find his answer 
in the great choral-prelude “Out of the Depths I Cry 
to Thee” ; in the B minor Mass; in “The Passion of Our 
Lord According to Saint Matthew.” 

Here is surely no technician juggling contrapuntal 
imitations for the delight of the knowing. Here is 
Bach, the man, the musical apostle of the Reformation, 
the great Lutheran, pouring out his soul to his God, in 
prayer, in supplication, in sorrow, and in thanksgiving. 
Surely no man with ears that hear can listen to the 
sublime chorus at the end of the Saint Matthew Passion 
without being moved to the depths of his feeling. And 
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when the chorus sings the words, “Now is our Lord 
laid to rest,” it seems that the Nazarene himself must 
have been moved by the devotion of His servant. 

But the Protestant church is not alone in the manifes- 
tation of this power to lift the souls of men through 
music. Over a hundred years before the birth of Bach, 
the great Palestrina, living his life as a humble follower 
of the Roman church, was serving that church with a 
devotion as great and a soul as noble. Little is known 
of his life, but through his works we may gain an in- 
sight into his essential being. 


And here again, though we may admire the flawless 
polyphony of his music, the grace of the individual vocal 
line and the magical qualities of its contrapuntal rhythm, 
again we must look within to find the secret. And here 
once more we find our answer in such a work as the 
“Pope Marcellus Mass.” 


A 


You will remember the history of the development 
of church music during the sixteenth century. Already 
decadent forces were at work striking at the simple 
nobility of the Gregorian tradition. Many ecclesiastics, 
fearing the degeneration of that music, declared them- 
selves in favor of banning the new art of polyphony. 
To Palestrina, both as artist and as a devoted servant 
of the church, this must have presented itself as a chal- 
lenge striking at the very roots of music itself. His 
conception of music as the handmaiden of religion was 
being questioned. His response to this challenge was in 
the form of the great masses which bear his name. 


The most famous of these is the “Pope Marcellus 
Mass” and in it we again find that perfect union of 
tonal beauty and spiritual depth. From the quiet beauty 
of the “Kyrie Eleison”, the majestic grandeur of the 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo”, the sweeping, all-embracing 
faith of the “Amen” which concludes the Credo to the 
final phrase of the “Agnus Dei”, the work is filled with 
a calm but radiant beauty. In it Palestrina affirms his 
faith in God and his consecration of his art to the 
service of that faith. 

Handel, the overshadowing figure of the operatic 
world of the early eighteenth century, reached the 
height of his expressive powers, not in the operatic 
field of which he was a master, but under the inspira- 
tion of sacred text. His operas, for the most part, are 
laid away on the library shelves, but his oratorio the 
“Messiah” gives strength and inspiration to hundreds 
of thousands of this generation. It is not the Handel 
of “Julius Caesar”, of “Xerxes” who is alive today, but 
the Handel who could conceive the poignant beauty of 
the chorus “Surely He hath borne our griefs”’, the 
Handel of the Pastoral Symphony and of the mighty 
“Amen” chorus which raises its towering majesty to the 
very skies in affirmation. 

Even in later days when the exploitation of indi- 
vidualism began to threaten the simple faith of the past 
the parallel is still confirmed. Beethoven reaches the 
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full stature of his genius in the “Missa Solemnis” ; 
Brahms in the searching beauty of the German Requiem. 
Wagner, the arch secularist, felt the moving force in 
“Parsifal”, the story of the simple fool who was to 
redeem the world. 

In modern times the spirit still exists. Elgar in his 
“Dream of Gerontius”, Holst in his “Hymn of Jesus”, 
Honegger in “King David”, Loeffler in his “Canticle of 
Saint Francis”; all of these men have been moved by 
the same force which once made music great. 

The days of skepticism have weakened faith, increased 
materialistic philosophy, and mocked the aspirations of 
man, leaving behind doubt, despair, and a great hunger 
for peace. 

But these dark days are not forever. Already there 
are signs of a spiritual rebirth. Already men are look- 
ing for the new day which will bring the promise of 
fulfilled hope. That these manifestations are now 
largely in the economic world is not to be wondered at. 
Christ, Himself, was a friend of the sick and the op- 
pressed. Those who seek the relief of poverty, the 
restoration of hope to the despairing, are doing His 
work. With this will come, I believe, a quickening of 
new sensitivity to beauty; to that beauty which is time- 
less and unchanging. The sensitizing of our souls and 
the souls of our students for the reception of this 
beauty is our greatest task. 


os 


I can see before me a vision of a great cathedral of 
the future; a cathedral which raises high its great 
dome; whose flying buttresses suggest the infinite circle 
of eternity. It will be enriched with the noblest art of 
the sculptor and the painters, and its design will em- 
brace the glories of the architect’s grandest dream. 

And in this cathedral will be a great chorus, a great 
orchestra and a great organ. Here all creeds will as- 
semble to worship God and to commune with the Spirit. 
The organ, the orchestra and the voices of the singers 
will blend in one great voice of thanksgiving and praise. 
Music will once more be serving its Master and its 
greatness will be not of this world. This will be 
Music set free from the channels of trade; Music 
loosed from its services in the dance hall; Music lib- 
erated from its long period of bondage with its wings 
once more strong, with the power of Faith soaring high 
above and singing its song to all men. 

But no one shall know who built the building; the 
name of the sculptors shall not be on their statues; the 
signature of no painter shall appear on the murals. The 
names of the musicians shall not be known. But over 
the altar, high above those who minister, shall be writ- 
ten the words illumined in letters of white flame “Glory 
tc God in the highest, and on earth Peace.” 

This, I believe, is our greatest task, yours and mine, 
to make straight the path, toward that day when music 
will once again serve its God. 
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A\ Plea for Homemade Music 


W,. OTTO MIESSNER 


Chicago, Illinois ~~ 


HERE CAN be no doubt that school music owes its 
| io degree of survival largely to the increasing 
part it has played in school, home and community life. 
Our school orchestras, bands, choruses, glee clubs and 
smaller ensemble groups have made strong appeals to 
the public. They have contributed to the social, recrea- 
tional and artistic activities that distinguish a cultured 
community. Instrumental classes in piano, in band and 
orchestra instruments have proven their value to parents 
because these pupils do make music at home. Our 
National High School Choruses and Orchestras, appear- 
ing before national bodies of educators have thrilled 
them and aroused them to a proper appreciation of the 
values of music to these girls and boys. Consequently, 
they have been willing to demand, in the face of a gen- 
eral hue and cry for retrenchment, that these values be 
maintained to the utmost. 

It is necessary, however, to point out one source of 
danger in the present situation, particularly in our 
secondary schools where the emphasis, all too common, 
has been upon the cultivation and exploitation of the 
talented few. This applies to schools where symphonic 
bands and orchestras, a cappella societies and glee clubs 
receive undue attention, to schools that attract but a 
small portion of the students because of the necessarily 
high standards, and that tend to neglect the lower-level 
interests of the large majority. Indeed, in many cities 
these organizations consist of student members who 
have acquired their skills, not in the schools, but through 
favorable home environments and individual oppor- 
tunities to learn music. Moreover, many of these 
organizations tend to require standards that approach 
more and more closely those of professional organiza- 
tions, demanding higher and higher degrees of skill and 
possible to fewer and fewer students. It is doubtful, 
also, whether it is the function of secondary schools to 
emphasize specialization in any subject to so high a 
degree. Consequently, undesirable reactions are apt to 
follow and school music may suffer a relapse. 

In a democracy every child should have an equal 
chance to discover and to develop his natural abilities 
at his own level, regardless of his economic status. 
Unless, therefore, the base of musical opportunity is 
widened, there is danger that the structure. may become 
top-heavy and fall of its own weight. The corrective 
liere required would appear to be that we engage the 
interests of larger numbers of pupils in musical par- 
ticipation, in music making on levels within their more 
limited abilities. There are leisure-time values in recrea- 
tional music, in amateur music making on many levels 
that have not yet been fully realized. 


_ This article is taken from the 1935 Yearbook manuscript of Mr. 
Miessner’s address at the Southwestern Music Educators Conference, 
Springfield, Mo., April 1935. 
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Too few elementary pupils carry the music learned 
in school into the life of the home; many do not because 
they cannot; we have not shown them how. Fewer 
than ten per cent of pupils entering high school can 
read simple vocal music, according to the testimony and 
the complaint voiced by high school teachers of music. 
Pupils who play piano, orchestra or band instruments 
can read their parts; most of them elect music in the 
high school and they practice their music at home. 
Children who have been taught only to listen and to 
sing songs without having learned to read are unable 
to make music out of school. These facts deserve closer 
analysis. Possibly we may discover in them certain 
relations of cause and effect. We may also discover 
why less than two per cent of liberal arts students in 
our colleges and universities make any further ac- 
quaintance with music. Is it because the music of our 
elementary and secondary schools has never really func- 
tioned in their lives? 

These facts indicate that we need to take inventory, 
to reappraise our assets, to redefine our objectives, to 
reinspect our materials, methods and results; to make 
sure that they harmonize with the general objectives of 
education in a democracy, the cardinal principle of 
which is “Equal opportunity for all.” Every child must 
have an equal chance to develop his own natural re- 
sources of “hand, head and heart.” Musical expression 
is one means to this end. Educators are agreed that 
music does contribute to most of the “Sacred Seven” 
objectives of education. Among these are “the mastery 
of fundamental skills, the development of desirable 
social attitudes, the worthy use of leisure and contribu- 
tions to a happy home life.” 

Educators insist, moreover, that learning must be 
useful and that it must actually be used, carried over 
into the spontaneous activities of life outside of school. 
This means the home, the church or wherever the child 
is, outside of school. This carry-over must take place 
in the child’s living present, in his here and now. It 
is a fallacy to conceive of learning merely as a prepara- 
tion for some possible or probable future use. Thorn- 
dike says that “the best time to learn anything is when 
one needs the knowledge.” The need implies that the 
knowledge or skill is meant to be used—and at once. 
He also proves by his “Law of Disuse” that “we soon 
lose what we fail to use.’ Applied to music, this means 
that we fail in our objectives unless children do put 
their musical knowledge to use by carrying it over into 
the life of the home. This implies “Homemade Music.” 
It suggests, further, more types of hand-made music, 
because children who play musical instruments can and 
do make music at home. Children who can only sing . 
songs lack the motivation, therefore they do not make 
music outside of school. 
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There is a further implication that materials and 
methods must be adapted to the interests and needs of 
children, keeping in mind individual differences and 
the varying levels of skill obtainable within the limita- 
tions of a democratic educational system. For only a 
very few children is there any possibility of a vocation 
in music. Radio broadcasting, with all its acknowledged 
benefits in making possible the enjoyment of music to 
all, has at the same time greatly reduced the chances 
of professional success except for artists of the first 
rank. Consequently, we need to stress the cultivation 
of the amateur spirit, the desirability of making music 
for its own sake, for the sheer fun and happiness we 
derive from it ourselves and by sharing it with our 
fellows. a 

John Dewey, in all of his writings, particularly in his 
books, Democracy and Education, in How We Think 
and in Interest and Effort, points out repeatedly that 
“Learning is Growth’—‘Learning is Development”— 
“Learning results from experience gained in exercising 
the senses, by making physical responses to stimuli.” 
He states that we think with our muscles, and, particu- 
larly, with our hands, as well as with our brains. He 
is a persistent advocate of “Learning by Doing” rather 
than by memorizing facts or formulas found in books. 
Again and again, he cites the precepts of the fathers of 
education—Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Horace Mann—and deplores the fact that, even today, 
we fail to carry them out. Moreover, when he speaks 
of “Doing” he means doing, manipulating materials with 
the hands, experimenting, working with concrete ob- 
jects, changing their relationships, observing, comparing, 


noting results. From these physical activities with 





things, reflective thinking results. From such objects, 
percepts and activities, together with their names, con- 
cepts are developed and these, organized, lead to knowl- 
edge and to skill. 

Applied to the learning of music, this procedure sug- 
gests that children should have, in addition to listening 
and singing, ample opportunities to handle musical in- 
struments, for these correspond to the tools used in 
other activities ; the carpenter’s tools, drawing materials, 
kitchen utensils, for example. Says Dewey, “There 
must be more actual material, more stuff, more appli- 
ances, more opportunities for doing things. . . . In the 
absence of the materials and occupations which generate 
real problems, the pupil’s problems are not really his; 
hence the lamentable waste in carrying over such ex- 
pertness as he has achieved in dealing with them to the 
affairs of life beyond the schoolroom.’’ What can this 
mean, when applied to music, but that children must 
have musical tools, instruments, to deal with, to 
manipulate, if they are to learn? 

Right here is a problem of such enormous signifi- 
cance that it is impossible to enlarge upon it within the 
limits of this paper. It has within it a whole new 
philosophy of music education. Rather, it is very old, 
going back as it does to Rousseau, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, yet very inadequately realized, much less prac- 
ticed. True, our rhythm bands and toy orchestras, our 
orchestras and bands, our piano, violin and other in- 
strumental classes are evidences of tendencies in this 
direction. 

Dalcroze, in his eurhythmics, has made a noteworthy 
contribution to the more rational development of the 
element of rhythm through body movements and the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 
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NORTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS, ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


The three “All-Northwest” 


they are shown assembled on the steps of the_state capitol at Boise with their conductors, John W. 


organizations enrolled over five hundred singers and instrumentalists from the schools of the Northwest states. 


; Here 
Beattie, George Dasch and James R. Gillette, 


members of the Chorus-Orchestra-Band committees and Northwest and National officers. 
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Why Resolutions ? 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


HE RESOLUTIONS adopted by the North Central 

Conference at Indianapolis touch upon such funda- 
mental aspects of the music educator’s work that they 
deserve more than the ordinary obituary service of 
being read at a small business session and then being 
solemnly buried in our annual report. As a member 
of Chairman Russell Morgan’s Committee on Resolu- 
tions, I may perhaps be pardoned for a brief comment 
upon what was back of the “declarations of faith” that 
were finally decided upon. The resolutions were as 
follows: 


I 


Wuereas, We believe the selection of music that is genuinely 
worth while is one of the surest ways of causing our pupils to 
develop a real love of our art, and 

Wuereas, We feel that through control of the material our 
pupils sing and play, we teachers are able to exercise great 
influence in the direction of inculcating good taste in musical 
literature; therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the members of the North Central Music 
Educators Conference pledge themselves to use their influence 
in the direction of selecting only music of genuine artistic value 
for their pupils to sing and play, this principle extending from 
the rote songs sung by children in the first grade, through the 
material used for rhythm drill and in the rhythm orchestra, 
including also the music selected for band, orchestra and glee 
club, and referring particularly to operettas. 


II 


Wuereas, We believe that the atrocious vocal habits of many 
radio singers, especially in programs of popular character, are 
causing our pupils to develop bad tone quality and other serious 
faults; therefore, be it 

ReEsoLvep, That our students be taught to become discriminating 
in the case of all music heard over the air and that we attempt 
to imbue them with such ideals of tone and intonation as will 
cause them to refuse to listen to the atrocious singing and playing 
now frequently heard. 


III 

Wuereas, We believe that the obvious necessity of acquiring 
technical skill in the performance of music has caused the de- 
velopment of an overemphasis upon the development of skill .as 
such, and has resulted in overlooking the higher purpose of 
aesthetic development through the practice of the fine arts; there- 
fore, be it 

Resotvep, That it is our conviction that music education has as 
its chief purpose the development and enrichment of the aesthetic 
values in life, and that skill and technique are to be considered 
merely as tools to be used in progressing in the direction of our 
major objectives. 


IV 

Wuereas, We believe that music is taught in the schools in 
order that all children may have the joy and satisfaction of 
direct contact with and actual participation in a highly satisfying 
form of artistic expression, and we conceive our task to be the 
development in all of our pupils of a sincere and a functional 
appreciation of the tonal art; therefore be it 

Resotvep, That all musical activities in the schools in which 
we work be integrated toward the development in our pupils of 
a constantly growing power in music itself, so that their love 
of the art may grow steadily deeper and wiser as they progress 
from grade to grade. 


All four of these resolutions are important but the 
first and last are absolutely fundamental. In number 
four we state our task to be the development in our 
pupils of a “sincere and functional appreciation” of 


music and we declare our intention of so guiding their 
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learning that their power to work in a musical medium 
may grow steadily. The result of such growth in 
musical power will be that “their love of the art may 
grow steadily deeper and wiser as they progress from 
grade to grade.” In other words, we want our pupils 
to appreciate music; we believe that the road to appre- 
ciation lies in the development of musicianship, there- 
fore, through their singing, playing, rhythmics, listening 
and creating we are to cause our pupils to become as 
good musicians as possible. 

The first resolution merely states our belief that love 
of music and taste in the art depend to a large extent 
upon the quality of the music that is sung, played and 
listened to. So we pledge ourselves to select only such 
music as will actually cause our pupils to develop a real 
desire to sing, play and listen to the best music. This 
applies to all phases of musical instruction in the 
schools, but the resolution cites particularly the songs 
taught in the grade schools—which too often are dull 
and conventional and therefore neither inculcate “love 
of our art” nor “good taste in nmusical literature.” It 
also mentions “material used for rhythm drill and in the 
rhythm orchestra,” implies that the “music selected for 
band, orchestra, and glee club” is not all that it might 
be; and, finally, takes a fling at the operetta by “re- 
ferring particularly” to this type of music. 


A 


What are resolutions for? Why have them? Why 
not content ourselves with effusively thanking every- 
body in the convention city, from mayor to bell boy, for 
“a highly successful convention”—and let it go at that? 
The answer is that the teacher is likely to become so 
engrossed in the details of his work that he forgets to 
think about objectives. So many of us plod along year 
after year, teaching songs, directing bands, selecting 
books, answering letters ; and if someone suddenly says, 
“Why are you doing this or that?” we blink confusedly 
and say, “Well—it’s a part of my job, isn’t it?’ Prob- 
ably it is and yet perhaps it isn’t. 

If we are simply holding down jobs we admit our- 
selves to be merely artisans. But I claim that the 
teacher—the real teacher—is an artist and that as such 
he needs inspiration. And the teacher’s inspiration is 
in philosophy—with a touch of psychology to make it 
practical. So resolutions like these four are meant to 
be read, pondered and applied by individual teachers— 
otherwise, they are as futile as is the work of the in- 
structor who merely “teaches” and who does not bother 
to check on whether his pupils are actually being 
inspired to learn functionally, and whether they are 
being wisely guided, directed, and encouraged in their 
learning. 
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tion in 1935 can now be viewed in retrospect. It 
was the opportunity, privilege and duty of your Na- 
tional President to attend and have a part in these 
conferences, and it is with enthusiasm that these lines 
are written. To meet the delegates at these conventions 
representing the work in music education in the schools 
of the entire nation has been a rare privilege and 
indelibly impresses one with the assurance that music 
is gaining the attention, consideration and active support 
of many leaders in educational circles. 

It seems to me that the outstanding characteristic of 
these meetings was the tolerance in thought evinced at 
all sessions. There was much discussion, exchange of 
ideas, demonstration of principles—and through it all 
a pervading spirit of open-mindedness and progressive 
thought was present. This inquiring attitude augurs 
well for continued growth and will avert the stultifying 
influence of self-complacency. 

On the whole, the many school groups of performers 
who appeared demonstrated a training indicative of 
improved teaching. Tonal ideals appeared to be better 
established and the absence of distorted interpretations 
and circus effects was refreshing evidence of a general 
growth in musical understanding. 

Restricted budgets are still a great handicap to the 
programs of music education, but considerable optimism 
is apparent through the encouragement of increased 
financial support received this year over that in 1934. 
The attendance at each conference was satisfactory, and 
the treasurers’ reports indicated that a surplus would 
obtain in each case after all bills were paid. 

The perspective of music education gained by this 
national contact fills one with high hopes and aspira- 
tions. The membership clientele of serious-minded, 
wholesome individuals imbued with the deep-rooted con- 
viction that music must occupy a larger and larger place 
in the educational field establishes a condition that com- 
mands respect and inspires confidence. Many delegates 
were present for their first time, and their enthusiasm 
and interest was most encouraging for the continued 
growth of the various Conferences. The responsibility 
for making America musical is in the hands of the 
school music educators, and surely another great stride 
has been made in this direction through the activities 
that have transpired and the enriching programs which 
have been given during the last two months. 


Ti: six SECTIONAL CONFERENCES on music educa- 





1936 Biennial—New York City 


& THE ANNOUNCEMENT that New York City has been 
selected as the location for the 1936 biennial convention 
of the Music Educators National Conference has been 
received with enthusiasm by members throughout the 
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country. While the geographic location is not the most 
convenient, yet other advantages accrue which are most 
desirable for building an attractive program. It is 
planned to include in the session many of the noted 
musical organizations that are available in this music 
center and an inspirational musical feast should result. 
The dates of the convention will probably include the 
week beginning March 29th. 

Begin to make your plans now to attend. Many of 
the committees announced in the last issue of the 
JouRNAL have already begun their work in preparing 
their sectional programs. If you have problems which 
you wish discussed, now is the proper time to get them 
to the chairman of the committee involved so he or she 
can give them early consideration. If you are in doubt 
as to what committee they should be referred, please 
send them to this office and they will be forwarded. 


By Request 
A To satisFy the number of requests that have come 
in for a copy of “The Making of a Teacher” the 
formula is herewith submitted. It has not been pos- 
sible to ascertain the author of these lines so proper 
credit cannot be given. . 


THE MAKING oF A TEACHER 


“Select a young and pleasing personality ; trim off all 
mannerisms of voice, dress or deportment; pour over 
it a mixture of equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, 
the courage of young David, the strength of Samson, 
and the patience of Job, season with the salt of ex- 
perience, the pepper of animation, the oil of sympathy 
and a dash of humor; stew for about four years in a 
hot classroom, testing occasionally with the fork of 
criticism thrust in by a principal or a superintendent. 
When done to a turn, garnish with a small salary and 
serve hot to the community.” 


N. E. A. Music Section 


Denver, Colo., July 2, 1935 


A AT its 1934 biennial the Music Educators National 
Conference voted unanimously “to suggest to the officers 
of the National Education Association that it would be 
desirable to reéstablish a section meeting devoted to 
music at the N.E.A. convention .... and in the event 
such a section is reéstablished, the officers of the Music 
Educators National Conference offer their services... . 
in any way in which they may be helpful.” 

In consequence of this vote the chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee on Contacts and Relations sent to the 
N.E.A. officers at Washington a petition bearing the 
signatures of many hundreds of Conference members. 
At this particular time, it would be well for all of us 
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to review the statement which represented the unani- 
mous opinion of the members in attendance at Chicago: 
“We, the undersigned members of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, believing that music, as a 
vital phase of education and life, should be an integral 
part of organized educational work, hereby petition you 
to reéstablish music as a section or department in the 
National Education Association.” 

It is only reasonable for us to assume that the action 
of our members had some bearing at least upon the deci- 


sion of the N.E.A. officers to reéstablish the music 
section. Likewise, it is only fair for each of us to 
consider responsibility as individuals and as members 
of the Conference in the matter of giving our active 
support in the fullest possible degree to the National 
Education Association, and to our co-workers who have 
assumed responsibility for the first meeting of the 
reéstablished music section. An announcement author- 
ized by Chairman Edith M. Keller appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Conference Impressions and Expressions 


T EVERY MUSIC CONFERENCE, Sectional or National, 

I always wonder at its sense of permanence, as if 
its external arrangements had been set up for a long 
time instead of for a matter of a few days. The actual 
setting up of the registration office and exhibit space 
is a matter of only a few hours, and a matter of still 
less time for dismantling. This sense of permanence is, 
of course, purely mental—a memory picture retained 
from previous meetings. It is pleasant, however, to 
think that the Conference is solidly permanent in fact. 

The Indianapolis meeting renewed old experiences in 
the sight of familiar faces with exchange of greetings 
here and there, opportunities for all too short visits with 
friends, and of again being a part of the routine of a 
Conference meeting. Such a program as that of the 
Indianapolis meeting is very stimulating, and one returns 
home with a new zest for his work. I am sure that 
every teacher on returning from such a conference starts 
work again with some difference of manner and method. 

The Indianapolis program was planned spaciously to 
make every member feel the bigness of his particular 
work with relation to school and society. Dividing the 
Conference into twenty-five discussion groups forced, 
for one session, attention to every detail of music teach- 
ing, aims and objectives. It was an interesting experi- 
ment, well worth trying. Emphasis on small music 
ensembles, vocal and instrumental, was secured by try- 
outs of groups coming from all parts of the North Cen- 
tral territory and combining them in concerts under 
guest conductors. The panel jury discussion was also 
a novel part of the program. 

I came back from the conference with the feeling 
that I had been a member of an organization which for 
a week had been really at work, and not idling, and 
with the following four convictions confirmed and 
strengthened : 

First. Instrumental music must rest upon a basis of 
vocal music. 

Second. The so-called head tone of children is 
capable of enough sonority, power and vitality to ex- 
press the musical feelings inherent in childhood. 


Third. We are entering a period in which adult 
education will receive more and more attention, and in 
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which public education will include all ages ; which leads 
to the last point. 

Fourth. There is opportunity for a revival of the 
old singing school. The passing of the singing school 
out of American life left a blank which has never been 
filled. Every school district might well have a mod- 
ernized singing school, in which children and parents 
could learn together. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Small Ensembles 
A THE PROGRAM of the Southwestern Conference was 
a rich one and much could be said about each phase of 
it, but the one which has provoked more thought on my 
part than the others, was the Competitive Ensemble 
Festival. 

Since this meeting I have realized more than ever 
before the importance of small ensembles in the school 
program. Trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, both vocal 
and instrumental, have possibilities of a carry-over 
into community and adult life that large organizations 
cannot have. ‘Almost any neighborhood could have a 
small ensemble and very likely would have it, if we 
as teachers stimulated and created within our pupils 
the desire to continue singing and playing after school 
days. Here is a real challenge to us! 

For many years we have been striving towards “big- 
ger and better” orchestras, bands and choruses, and I 
am sure the majority of us have placed far more stress 
upon them than upon the small groups. It is true that 
organizations of 200 or 300 members give a greater 
thrill than one of a few members, but will not the large 
groups be strengthened by intensive work in a multiple 
of small ones? There should be a place in the pro- 
gram for both and they should receive equal emphasis. 

GRACE V. WILSON 


Conference Kaleidoscope 
A CONFERENCES ATTENDED: Indianapolis, Springfield, 
Boise. Impressions: 

The inspiration and enthusiasm created by demon- 
stration rather than talk; the tonal beauty developed in 
any band directed by W. D. Revelli; the uncanny skill 
with which Carol Pitts blends voices and perfects in- 
tonation; the well-balanced repertoire of Max Krone’s 
choristers, the freshness of their voices, and the ease 
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Over 5,700 children were assembled from parishes (counties) in the State of Louisiana (including the City of New Orleans). 
throughout the State. A single rehearsal in the afternoon preceding the performance was held by Mr. Burns, State 
Louisiana rural parishes. The performance was given in the Municipal Auditorium, the chorus being seated 


with which they attack new music; the value which a 
large community places upon a lifetime of unselfish 
service by Ritchie Robertson; the eagerness of children 
to deal intelligently with real music ; the blithe disregard 
of distances manifest in all residents of the Northwest; 
the wonderful blend of musicianship, teaching ability, 
and genial manner which enables George Dasch to per- 
form orchestral miracles; the little girl who journeyed 
1,157 miles to play in the Northwest Orchestra at Boise ; 
the tonal volume produced by the Northwest band men 
(half girls) ; the marching of the fifty-piece band from 
Lava Hot Springs (population 500, by guess); the 
friendly, hearty, coOperative ways of the 500 “All- 
Northwest”’ pupils and 250 teachers at the Boise Con- 
ference; the fringe of the Ozarks by moonlight; sun- 
down over the mountains of the Northwest; the Snake 
River Valley from the mountain side; Wyoming deep 
in snow; Nebraska refreshed by a day’s rain. 

It’s a great country. JOHN W. BEATTIE 


The Spirit of the National Conference Comes To 
California 


A THe MEETING of our California-Western School 
Music Conference in Pasadena was a joy from begin- 
ning to end. As we lived through each busy, happy 
day I continually asked myself why this particular 
conference seemed more like a meeting of the National 
Conference than any meeting of the C.W.S.M.C. we 
had yet held in California. Was it the atmosphere of 
the hotel itself and the friendliness of our group as 
we met in the lobby, the elevator, the coffee shop and 
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the garden? Was it the very form of the printed 
program which looked like the National? Was it the 
full, crowded program with so many excellent sections 
meeting at the same time that one scarcely knew which 
way to turn? Was it the great crowds in the beautiful 
Civic Auditorium? Was it the splendid. large groups 
of students participating—the fine bands, orchestras, 
choirs, and combined choruses? Was it the same 
friendly faces among the exhibitors? Was it the pres- 
ence of the National officers and friends who contribute 
so largely to the National meetings? Or was it, per- 
haps, the combination of all these? 

Certainly the presence of our National officers and 
friends added to our thrills and contributed both to the 
program itself and to our sense of unity with the 
National Conference. If President Herman Smith, with 
his ability to say the right thing at the right time, could 
know what his presence meant to us he would feel 
repaid for the long trip across the continent. We are 
never quite sure whether our good friend, C. V. Buttel- 
man, belongs to the field as a whole or exclusively to 
California. At least he is part of our family out here. 
Dr. Maddy, Dr. Mursell, Arthur Hauser and our own 
National officer, Louis Curtis, all played an important 
part in establishing a strong feeling that there is only 
one “United Conference” and our California-Western 
group is just one important section of it. The very 
fact that our National] officers came to us from the 
Southern Section at New Orleans, and left us for the 
Northwestern at Boise, helped to establish this feeling 
of unity. Truly we were no independent little group 
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NEW ORLEANS. ORGANIZED AND DIRECTED BY SAMUEL T. BURNS 
These children had not sung together before, and had learned their program from records recently provided the schools 


Supervisor of Music. A significant feature of this event was the widespread 


representation in the chorus of the 


in the large Auditorium opening directly opposite the smaller Auditorium where the audience was _ seated. 


of school music teachers meeting in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, but a definite part of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. And this spirit of oneness with the 
National impressed me as the most significant and vital 
contribution of the Pasadena Conference to school 
music on the Pacific Coast. MARY ELIZABETH IRELAND 


The True Professional Spirit 
A THE MEETINGS of the Eastern Conference in Pitts- 
burgh held many and various high moments for all of 
us who attended them, but the outstanding benefaction 
was one which pervaded the meetings as a whole, and 
which was hardly foreseen in the rush of preparations. 

That benefaction was the atmosphere of warm friend- 
liness which characterized the gathering. It was not an 
affected and undiscriminating attitude; it saw clearly 
and judged honestly. But its heart was set on finding 
good, and it shrank from disappointment. In so doing 
it represented—did it not ?—the true professional spirit ; 
for that spirit is surely one that seeks high goals, recog- 
nizes the difficulties with which all cope, and tries to 
gain understanding and increased professional power 
from all experiences. 

When such a professional spirit prevails—and it can- 
not prevail unless self-centered and jealous preoccupa- 
tions have evaporated under the warmth of honest, pro- 
fessional idealism—the success of meetings is assured. 
The best thought and the highest aspirations of all 
participants, both those on platforms and those in 
audiences, will be called forth. Performance may not 
be all that could be desired, because vision will run 
ahead of performance: but for that very reason im- 
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perfections in performance will not be harmful. 

This is not to imply that the. programs were mediocre 
or even just good. On the contrary, President Laura 
Bryant built a program that was superb; and those who 
came to take part in it for our common good made 
brilliant contributions. But the point is that the meet- 
ings would have been good anyway. The Eastern Con- 
ference members, from the president down, themselves 
brought all the necessary ingredients. For that they 
deserve high praise and honor, and that abundant grati- 
tude which pours forth whenever people are enabled 
to see themselves and their work anew, through the 
clear eyes of friendly fellow-workers. ot parHART 


Music For All and By All 


A No LonGeER do we think of school music as for the 
few. No longer do we point with pride to a single 
school orchestra, band, or glee club in even a moderately 
large high school. In fact, we view with suspicion a 
program of public school music that limits itself to the 
performance of a few gifted students. We are coming 
to realize the need for grading of ability in the field of 
music, and performance within the range of ability by 
each pupil, as we are now doing in the field of physical 
education, and have always done in the field of the 
three R’s. If music is one of the great agencies for the 
refinement and edification of the human spirit, and I 
believe that it is, why should it be denied any child 
whether his talent be one or ten? Music for all and 
by all is the new point of view. ppange w. wRIGHT 


Massachusetts Ass’t Commissioner of Education 
From an address given at Eastern Conference, Pittsburgh, 1935 
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National School Orchestra Contests 


7 ORCHESTRAS and an army of solo and en- 
semble players assembled in Madison May 17-18 to par- 
ticipate in the 1935 National Contests. The attendance 
figures are significant in themselves since they represent only 
a small portion of the number of students who participated 
in the state contests which served as preliminaries for the 
National — actually only a fraction of those who qualified 
with honor awards in the states represented at Madison. 

But mere numbers are of significance only in relation to 
the musical values involved. That there were such values 
in high degree would hardly be gainsaid by any auditor— 
no matter what his personal attitude regarding competitive 
musical events. Then, too, the Contest was exceptionally well 
managed. Under the local sponsorship of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison Board of Education and Madison Board 
of Vocational Education, the event in all of its ramifications 
was skillfully handled. Madison was truly a host. General 
Chairman Charles H. Mills, Executive Chairman O. E. Dalley, 
Housing Chairman Leon L. Iltis, Program Chairman T. Lane 
Ward, Ray Dvorak, Paul G. Jones, John Bach—these are a 
few of the names which automatically come to mind as one 
reviews the success of the event and those responsible for it. 
Obviously, many more persons had important parts in this 
tremendous undertaking. 

Although National Band and Orchestra Contests are now 
held in alternate years, the solo and ensemble events for all 
wind and string instruments are held annually. Under this 
plan the National School Orchestra Association assumed 
responsibility for the 1935 Contests, but the National School 
Band Association conducted the solo and ensemble events 
coming under its jurisdiction, and coéperated with the 
National School Orchestra Association at Madison in various 
ways. Next year the Band Association will conduct its 
Biennial Contests, with the Orchestra Association coéperat- 
ing in similar manner. The Music Educators National Con- 
ference also takes an active part in these events through the 
Band and Orchestra Sections of the M.E.N.C. Committee on 
Festivals and Contests, which coéperates in conducting the 
National contests. These forces, with the Madison commit- 
tees, seemed to mesh in a well-manned, efficient machine. 

Perhaps there is no better way to epitomize the results of 
the contest in terms of musical and educational values than 
to quote statements written for the JourNAL by nationally- 
renowned musicians who served as adjudicators. Three are 
quoted here; other comments and impressions will appear in 
a later issue. 


+ 


CAN ASSURE you that it was one of the really happy ex- 
§ periences of my life. To see these hundreds. or thousands 
of young people having this contact with some of the greatest 
music, would, I am sure, make 
anyone who loves the art happy. 
While I was surprised at the 
mechanical expertness of some 
of these groups, none-the-less 
it was my conviction that they 


are each year attaining more 
and more the amateur’s ideal. 
In the past, one of the main 
faults (I am sure you will 
agree with me) of music in- 
struction both in schools and 
in private studios, was the 


placed on attaining 
power in musical ac- 
Naturally, as students 
or performers reach higher 
levels there also comes the 
understanding that the public 
is interested in hearing as per- 
formers only those who are 
exceedingly gifted. While the 
law, medicine, and business 
undoubtedly have useful places 
for those moderately gifted, 
the arts do not have, in their 


emphasis 
earning 
tivities. 





KARL KRUEGER 
Conductor, Kansas City Philharmonic 


professional spheres, a place re Pon, 

for those only possessing 
routine excellence. This may 
be cruel, but it is a fact and it is much better for young 
people to realize this early enough in life that they do not 
make themselves very unhappy later. 

To me the professional musician is more or less in the 


category of a necessary evil. We must have him to do some 
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of the very necessary things, but the backbone of the musical 
nation is the amateur. It is the music lover for whom we 
primarily make music, and again it is the music lover, who, 


by his love and devotion, keeps musical art alive. It seems 
to me that these orchestras and choral societies and bands in 
the primary and secondary schools are doing more to give the 
United States a fine body of amateurs than any other single 
activity that might be mentioned. 

Several times during these performances on Saturday I was 
really stirred to the depths by watching some boy or girl play 
with the fire and skill that showed the real spark was present. 
l went away from Madison with a feeling of exhilaration. I 
can assure you that in the future I shall attend these contests 
whenever it is possible for me to do so.—KARL KRUEGER. 


A 


HE SIxTH NATIONAL School 

Orchestra Contest was a 
thrilling experience, not only 
because of its forceful demon- 
stration of the remarkable de- 
velopment of musical talent in 
our schools, but because of the 
spirit which charged the very 
atmosphere. It is that spirit 
which, stimulated by the high 
purpose and serious, earnest 
effort of the instructors in our 
schools, and imparted through 
them to the students and to 
school patrons in general, is 
making music truly a part of 
our national life. 

Only a few years ago we 
were proud and pleased to find 
an occasional outstanding band 
or orchestra. Now we have so 
many of them—and choruses 
too—that the work of an ad- 
judicator involves real prob- 
lems in discrimination. Hearti- 
est congratulations to the men 
and women who are building 
organizations as were exemplified by the 
orchestras in Madison. Congratulations, also, to those who 
planned and executed the contest. I am sure that I am not 
the only one to avow a great thrill just to be there and tu 
realize the future developments in music not only possible but 
inevitable.—FRANCIS FINDLAY. 





FRANCIS FINDLAY 
Head, Public School Music Depart- 
ment, New Engand Conservatory of 
usic, Boston 


such fine musical 


- 


HE SHOWING made by the high school students at Madison 
“TF renectea credit upon the school music forces of the United 
States. The thoughtful observer is impressed by several facts: 
First, that there has been steady and commendable improve- 
ment in the standards of musicianship and performance—and 
of course in teaching. It is especially gratifying to see the 
evidences of continued and effective attention given to the 
two fundamentals — intonation 
and ensemble. There has been 
real advance here. Second, the 
demonstrations of excellent and 
superior achievements come 
from schools in large and small 
towns—and from various sec- 
tions. Third, parents and schools 
are supporting music as never 
before. The record-breaking at- 
tendance at Madison is one 
evidence of this. Fourth—and 
what is most important—the 
young people are getting the 
spirit of music. They enjoy 
the best of music because they 
understand it. This is cer- 
tainly evidenced by the com- 
mendable performances by so 
many orchestras in the concert 
auditions and in sight reading 
as well. The same thing can 
be said for the solo and en- 
semble performers, particularly 
those who were placed in the 
higher divisions. I am told 
that relatively speaking there 
were too many solo players at 
Madison who are not yet ready for a national competition. 
This may be because standards in some states are still not up 
to the level established by the National Contests. However— 
we are on the way! America, through its schools, is becoming 
a musical nation.—GeorGE DASCH. 





GEORGE DASCH 


Conductor of the Little Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago 
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ADAM P. LESINSKY OTTO J. KRAUSHAAR 
Pres. Nat’l School Orchestra Secy.-Treas. Nat’l School 
Assn. Orchestra Assn. 








ORIEN E. DALLEY 
Executive Chairman, Madison 
Committee 


A. R. MCALLISTER 
President, Nat’l School Band 
Association 





Awards—Class A Orchestras 


DIVISION | 


Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois. Oscar W. Anderson, 
Director. 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Amos G. Wesler, Director. 


Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Ralph E. 


Rush, Director. 
DIVISION I 
Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. J. I. Williams, Director. 
Marshall High School, Chicago, Illinois. Merle J. Isaac, Director. 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. Charles H. Haberman, 
Director. 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Melvin Balliett, Director. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Rudolph Seidl, 
Director. 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. A. R. Edgar, Director. 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana. W. H. Diercks, Director. 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois. H. A. Converse, Director. 
Joplin High School, Joplin, Missouri. T. Frank Coulter, Director. 
West High School, Madison, Wisconsin. Richard C. Church, Director. 
Mason City High School, Mason City, Iowa. Carleton L. Stewart, 
Director. 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Oren Henning, Director. 
Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. L. W. Hebestreit, Director. 
East High School, Waterloo, Iowa. Elizabeth A. H. Green, Director. 


DIVISION Ill 


Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. Fred Ohlen- 
dorf, Director. 

Elkhart High School, Elkhart, Indiana. David W. Hughes, Director. 

Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois. Wallace Nelson, 


Director. 
DIVISION IV 


East High School, Madison, Wisconsin. Joseph T. Wolters, Director. 
New Castle High School, New Castle, Pennsylvania. Joseph F. Replogle, 
Director. 


Awards—Class B Orchestras 


DIVISION | 
Iowa City High School, lowa City, Iowa. L. F. Swartley, Director. 


DIVISION II 


Crawfordsville High School, Crawfordsville, Ind. Joseph Gremelspacher, 
Director. 
Central High School, Madison, Wisconsin. LeRoy Klose, Director. 


Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana. Adam P. Lesinsky, Director. 


DIVISION Ill 


Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Pennsylvania. Robert H. Ruthart, 
Director. 
Frankfort High School, Frankfort, Indiana. M. C. Howenstein, Director. 


Osage High School, Osage, Iowa. Bruce Lybarger, Director. 
DIVISION IV 
Clear Lake High School, Clear Lake, Iowa. John Kopecky, Director. 
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Awards—Class C Orchestras 


DIVISION | 
Angola High School, Angola, Indiana. Lloyd C. Oakland, Director. 
Sigourney High School, Sigourney, Iowa. Paul R. Hultquist, Director. 
Waupun High School, Waupun, Wisconsin. Otto J. Kraushaar, Director. 


DIVISION II 


Black River Falls High School, Black River Falls, Wisconsin. Verna 
Keefe, Director. 
Alexander High School, Nekoosa, Wisconsin. Wesley H. Zahl, Director. 


Newkirk High School, Newkirk, Oklahoma. O. H. Attebery, Director. 
Rolfe High School, Rolfe, Iowa. Inez Archer, Director. 
Traer High School, Traer, Iowa. E. A. Franklin, Director. 


DIVISION Ill 
Barrington High School, Barrington, Illinois. W. N. Sears, Director. 
Delphos High School, Delphos, Ohio. K. W. Findley, Director. 
Lawrence Township High School, Indiana. Owen Beckley, Director. 
Consolidated High School, Paton, Iowa. John Miller, Director. 


DIVISION IV 
Albion Community High School, Albion, Illinois. C. F. Clow, Director. 


Judges 


Orchestra (concert and sight reading auditions): Hugo Anhalt, Ludwig 
Becker, Carl Bricken, George Dasch, Francis Findlay, Howard Han- 
son, Karl Krueger, Edward Meltzer, Sigfrid Praeger, Henry Sopkin. 

Solo and Ensemble (for Orchestra Association): Ludwig Becker, Carl 
Bricken, Joseph E. Maddy, Henry Sopkin. 

Solo and Ensemble (for Band Association): Alfred Barthel, Howard 
Bronson, Edward Chenette, Ray Dvorak, Ernest Glover, A. A. 
Harding, George S. Howard, Karl King, Otto Kraushaar, Leopold 
Liegl, A. R. McAllister, Forrest McAllister, Joseph Maddy, S. E. 
Mear, E. C. Moore, Charles North, Frank Simon, H. A. Vandercook. 


Statistics 


Dei ae Sioa nin isacnsdnnduderwiiscecincisssiseierssinnsces 43 
Average Membership (Maximum possible membership, 90).......... 2 
Classes of Ensembles: 
OE . daccsenccdendnses 8 French Horn Quartets.......... 12 
SEM COURTORED ..occccccencne 11 CAPERS GORRTORNS cc cccvcessces 8 
SHC TORIES oc cvccusesves 2 Saxophone Quartets .......... 7 
Miscellaneous String Ensem- Saxophone Sextets ............ 3 
WEN: suacendandinsseseaccess Woodwind Quintets .......... 16 
Po es ere 11 Unaccompanied Duets ........ 3 
DSIRE 560.000062s40000 18 Miscellaneous Accompanied 
Trombone Quartets ......... 4 i eee eee: 19 
Woodwind Quartets ......... 2 Miscellaneous Woodwind En- 
PUD SNEED vc cksccccases 5 GUNG kk 4s5c0shsercveenseune 
Total Number of participating Ensembles................ccseccsceeess 149 


Total Number of Players in Ensembles, exclusive of accompanists.. 616 


Number of Solo Players (in 27 events, including all instruments 
of band and orchestra, piano, student conducting, drum major).. 656 


Total Number of Players in Orchestras (Classes A, B, C,).........2,670 

Total Number Housed by Madison Committee in Homes and 
Hotels, etc., including chaperons and accompanists............... 3,355 

Estimated Number of Visitors (directors, superintendents, princi- 
Sire SE, Wont cans cicaesenkyen bebadisdsnsatyeiedeweneseseenad 500 
RD Pai enn ccnddinncccasaidissvnsdassacacetegesoniens 28 
Tete THOT OE CIE rie ccc cndccenecesccnsétonenececssan 47 
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Off the Record 


We are glad our pet printer managed to 
give us a few advance copies of Dr. Will 
Earhart’s newest book, “The Meaning and 
Teaching of Music,” in time for the Con- 
ferences—for we took quite a few advance 
orders. People who knew Earhart’s work 
bought it right away. Those who didn’t 
know Earhart would have learned from the 
Pittsburgh Conference just why it is that 
he is top man among music educators. 


o * >. 


And who is this man, Bach, that we 
hear so much about? Why, the other day 
we published Dr. Walter Damrosch’s 
transcription for orchestra and chorus of 
Bach’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God”— 
and the way it has been selling, you'd 
think Irving Berlin had written it. The 
New York Philharmonic has played it; a 
chorus of some three thousand voices will 
sing it at the Connecticut festival this 
June; three of Clifford Demarest’s schools 
in New Jersey are giving it this spring— 
and so forth. 


“Bach for bands” is one of our slogans. 
We have a scoring of the choral-prelude, 
“We All Believe in One God” for band, 
you know, and a number of high school 
bands are playing it. Bach isn’t too 
“highbrow” for children; we strongly sus- 
pect, indeed, that youngsters have far bet- 
ter taste in music than some of the folk 
who teach them. 


What do music supervisors do when 
they’re not busy supervising music? It 
begins to look as if a good many of them 
had secret yens to be second Ferdie Grofes, 
or Duke Ellingtons, or Paul Weiricks— 
because so many teachers spent entirely 
too much time at our recent exhibits look- 
ing through Paul Weirick’s new book, 
“Dance Arranging.”” Or else they thumbed 
through “The Art of Improvisation” by 
T. Carl Whitmer—a book that’s a lot of 
fun. 


* * . 


Message to all those teachers who were 
angered by the outspoken criticism of 
musical pedagogy voiced in Dr. Jacob 
Kwalwasser’s talks at the various Confer- 
ences. The message: read his book, “Prob- 
lems in Public School Music” and you'll 
be at least twice as angry—at least for a 
few hours; after that, you'll be ready to 
admit that Dr. Kwalwasser has been a 
powerful factor in cleaning out much peda- 
gogical nonsense. 


* * . 


Message to those who heard Lee Lock- 


hart’s class orchestra, only 11 hours old, 
play tunes at the Pittsburgh Conference 
with astonishing facility. The message: 
write us, and we'll tell you how [Lockhart 


works this miracle. 


LYLE DOWLING. 


o-minute plan 


This summer you must line up your work 
for the coming school year. You want new 
ideas—and good ones; you know that ulti 
mately your success as music educator de- 
pends on your being in step with the most 


progressive trends in music education. 


Well, here’s the Witmark 5-minute plan for 
taking much of this summertime toil off 
your shoulders. You simply sit down and 


write us the answers to these questions: 


1) What’s your name, address, school, and 
position? 2) What choruses, bands, orches- 
tras, ensembles, etc., are you working with 
next year? 3) Can they handle easy, medium 
4) What are the out- 


standing events you plan for the year—-con- 


or difficult material? 
certs, recitals, festivals, operettas, cantatas? 


Write us that letter right now—and leave 
the rest to us. We'll have a well arranged, 
concise budget of material laid down on your 
desk, so that you can go over it rapidly. It’s 
the quickest and easiest way to arrange the 


year’s work. 


WH£ITMARK -EDUCATIONAL 


A Department of M. Witmark & Sons 





_ R.C.A. Building :: Rockefeller Center :: New York City 
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California-\Western Conference at Pasadena 


ARTHUR G. WAHLBERG, Fresno, California, President 


Amy Grau MILLER, Pasadena, California, 1st Vice-President 


GLENN H. Woops, Oakland, California, Director 


HELEN M. GaRVIN, Mills College, Oakland, California, Secretary-Treasurer 
ADOLPH W. OTTERSTEIN, State Teachers College, San José, Calif.. 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 





New Achievements, New Laurels for California-Western 


REETINGS, Conference Members: The 

Pasadena Conference is over, and 
your scribe is just beginning to recover 
after two weeks of rest, air, and sun- 
shine. 

Everyone who attended the Conference 
marvelled at the number of activities, 
the programming, and the way those 
Southern California people put it over! 
For those who were not there, this write- 
up is designed primarily to make them 
wish that they had been there. 

Due to the number of activities of the 
Conference, I doubt that it is possible 
for anyone to give an adequate account 
of all that went on. Personally, I can’t. 
I went to everything I could—starting 
from breakfasts in the morning, to the 
lobby sings and lobby chats after every- 
thing was closed up-—and still I missed 
at least half of it. For any other city 
to put on a Conference after the Pasa- 
dena Conference will be just like putting 
on an intimate review after seeing the 
Follies. 

The Pasadena committee certainly did 
marvelous work, and their names should 
be mentioned right now. The committee 
was headed by John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of Pasadena Public Schools, as 
chairman; John Henry Lyons, music su- 
pervisor, vice-chairman; Amy Grau Mil- 
ler, executive chairman; Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Helen Chute Dill, Julia Howell, 
Carroll Cambern, and President Arthur 
G. Wahlberg. This committee deserves 
the full credit for the entire conference. 
They were ably assisted by the Pasa- 
dena Chamber of Commerce and other 
Pasadena organizations. 

Our conference had the use of the 
magnificent Pasadena auditorium and all 
of the side rooms. Also, we should say 
something about the Maryland Hotel. 
You folks who haven’t been there cannot 
appreciate this rambling old structure in 
which it was possible to have almost 
anything. The exhibits were in the 
lobby, as were the lobby sings. Off to 
the left was our dining room, where 
we had breakfasts, luncheons, and din- 
ners. ‘Phen, just back of the lobby is 
the court, or patio, or whatever you want 
to call it, where we had daily band con- 
certs. 

Your reporter wants to give particular 
mention to the demonstrations of mu- 
sical work which were presented at the 
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Conference. You can read all the .long- 
haired and short-haired articles in the 
Yearbook, but you can’t hear the music! 

The conference opened the afternoon of 
April 14, with the Vesper Service. The 
program was by the Pasadena Junior 
College Symphony Orchestra, the Ca- 
thedral Choir of Pasadena, and the 
George Garner Negro Chorus. The 
Vesper Service started at 3:30 P. M. 
and it was over somewhere around 6:00 
P. M. All of the participating organiza- 
tions were good. 

Sunday evening, through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Cecil Frankel, the Bartlett- 
Frankel String Quartet presented a pro- 
gram in the dining room of the Mary- 
land Hotel. This is one of our outstand- 
ing western quartets, and they presented 
a beautiful program, including the Gla- 
zounow Quartets, and the Beethoven 
String Quartet in C minor, Opus 18, No. 
4. From there, we adjourned to the 
lobby, where Brother Woods made us 
sing—beautifully, we modestly assert. 

As you know, it usually takes two or 





three days to recover from one program 
such as that, but, No Sir! next morning 
the Music Educators Chorus rehearsed 
at 8:30, under the direction of John 
Smallman. And that Music Educators 
Chorus should be heartily commended. 
Mr. Smallman drilled his group every 
morning, and after the Conference ban- 
quet the chorus presented a program. 
And could those music teachers sing! 
The chorus was a little short of tenors 
and basses—I suppose the men were 
scared out by the large number of ladies, 
but they certainly accounted for them- 
selves, nevertheless. At the next confer- 
ence, this chorus should be voluntary for 
the ladies and compulsory for the men. 
That might attract them both—I don't 
know. 

By the way, speaking of musical in- 
novations—at our Conference you should 
have heard the auditions winners! Leslie 
Clausen spent hours in time and dollars 
in postage stamps in organizing the Cali- 
fornia-Western auditions, and they were 
very successful. 

The first winners in the auditions 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN OFFICERS—1935-1937 
Earle Blakeslee, 1st Vice-President; Alfred H. Smith, 2nd Vice- 


Standing (left to right): S._ 
President. Seated (left to right): 


Sylvia Garrison, Treasurer; Mary E. 


Ireland, President; 


Amy Grau Miller, Director. Not in the picture, Charles M. Dennis, Director. 
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BIENNIAL DINNER, CALIFORNIA-WESTERN CONFERENCE 1935 


were: Robert Koff, violinist, Los An- 
geles; John Tyers, baritone, San Diego; 
Constance Shirley, pianist, Los Angeles; 
Marne Dunlap, pianist, San Rafael. Miss 
Shirley and Miss Dunlap tied for first 
place, so they both played for the Wed- 
nesday evening program. 

The music during the days was also 
excellent. We had a band from Lodi 
High School and a band from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, choirs from Pasa- 
dena and Chaffey, the glee club from 
University of Redlands, the Los Angeles 
Junior College brass ensemble, the San 
José State College woodwind choir, the 
Long Beach choir, the Women’s Glee 
Club from San Diego, and orchestras 
from Belmont and Sweetwater high 
schools. 

Now just a word about some of the 
evening musical events. Monday eve- 
ning, the Pasadena College combined 
choral groups presented excerpts from 
the “Elijah.” The University of Red- 
lands glee club sang, after which the 
stage was set up and the John Henry 
Lyons’ Pasadena Boy Choir sang. The 
effect with their blue choir robes was 
lovely. It was a treat to both the ear 
and the eye. And then the Modesto 
High School band played. It was a long 
program, but no one went home. 

Tuesday night was the gala event of 
The dinner 
will long be remembered. We were ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Leiland A. Irish con- 
cerning the Southern California Sym- 
phony Association. The Fresno State Col- 
lege faculty quintet played for us, and 
James W. Foley, Southern California 
poet and wit, carried on in great style. 
What he said about having heart trouble, 
and stating that his heart will probably 
last as well as he will, still sticks with 
me. Also, you know the one about the 
young lady with her head on the young 
man’s shoulder. I won't take time to tell 
the whole story now, but you can ask 
anyone who attended the banquet and 


After 


the Conference—the dinner. 


they will tell you the answer. 
that, our Educators Chorus sang. 
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Then came the ball. Our genial Pres- 
ident was kidded about this affair, be- 
cause in planning the program, after 
every discussion he would always say, 
“and then the ball.” Everybody sort of 
thought that no one would dance, and 
that the musicians would play on and 
on, as they do at so many balls. But 
not at this one! The whole conference 
stayed there and danced. The ball was 
a big success. Congratulations, Arthur! 

We will never forget the Abas String 
Quartet which played Wednesday after- 
noon. It was sponsored by a Southern 
California sorority. The quartet donated 
their services and gave a beautiful pro- 
gram. It was too bad that some were 
so “all in” by Wednesday afternoon that 
they draped themselves in the lobby 
chairs instead of going to the concert. 
But the quartet played for a good, ap- 
preciative audience. 


Wednesday evening the big show of 
the Conference was held in the Pasadena 
Auditorium. The first half of the pro- 
gram was presided over by the Southern 
California Chorus, directed by Ralph Pe- 
terson and accompanied by the Los An- 
geles All-City High School orchestra. 
The chorus numbered over five hundred. 
I lost count at five hundred. They sang 
well, and sang an ambitious program. 
The auditorium was packed full of Con- 
ferencites and Pasadenans. 

Then the San Diego Union High 
School orchestra, conducted by Nino 
Marcelli, performed. They played a 
program of their own and also accom- 
panied the two piano audition winners. 
The program will be long remembered. 
Mr. Marcelli has demonstrated to us 
what can be done by high school orches- 


tras. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-ONE 


California-Western Impressions 


T WAs undoubtedly Bigger and Bet- 
% ter. The offerings were rich and 
varied, in Pasadena, April 14-17. There 
was so much music; there were so many 
well-trained student groups (from Mar- 
celli's High School Symphony Orches- 
tra on the south to the Lodi and Mo- 
desto bands on the north); there were 
sO many important things being demon- 
strated and discussed in the section meet- 
ings; the speakers had so much to give; 
so many of our colleagues were there 
from far and wide—that we heard on 
all sides the complaint, “It is a wonder- 
ful conference, but there is too much 
goirg on.” 


Some of us arrived as the exhibitors 
were placing their fine and valuable dis- 
plays in the lobby of the charming old 
Hotel Maryland, and we happened also 
to be leaving as the last piece of paper 
was whisked up after their departure. 
It did not seem possible that so many 
people—our national officers, speakers 
and visitors from other sections—and 
even from Boston and New York—the 


state, district, and local officers; the lay- 
men guests; the hundreds of teachers; 
literally thousands of students—had all 
passed through there. But due to ev- 
eryone’s faithful contribution, the results 
are real. Everyone was generous, and 
when slips did occur the chief concern 
was to “repair this” and insure against 
future ones. 

We were very well cared for in the 
housing. With the First Methodist 
Church providing for many smaller meet- 
ings, the hotel taking others, the Pasa- 
dena Civic Auditorium was at our dis- 
posal with Mr. McCurdy, the manager, 
smoothing out our way. All Civic Audi- 
torium meetings were open to the public, 
and, thanks to Mr. McCurdy, there were 
five half-hour radio broadcasts, so that 
we reached a much larger audience than 
ever before. 

A happy feature that might be made 
traditional were the high school and 
college band concerts in the patio of the 
hotel. And certainly it would be a great 
inspiration if chamber music such as that 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-ONE 
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Let’s Order Next Season’s Music Early 


IB. EXAMINE MATERIAL DURING LEISURE 
VACATION HOURS. 


During Spring and Summer you have more time to consider well your 
Fall requirements. Likewise, we are less rushed and are able to 


5 spend more time in selecting the best material available for your needs. 


2. GROUP ORDERS FOR MAXIMUM 
DISCOUNTS. 
ane aud After selecting the bulk of the material needed, group in one 


order and automatically receive the maximum quantity dis- 


a time—a still larger discount on one thousand copies. 


S counts. There is a premium in ordering five hundred copies at 
aving 


eBe SAVE ON SPECIAL SUMMER GAMBLE- 
IZING RATES. 
easons During June, July and August, both new and old music is Gamble-ized at es- 


pecially low prices. By grouping a Gamble-izing job (old music) with your 
order for new music (also to be Gamble-ized at time of purchase) you receive 
the Summer discount of 10% in addition to the quantity discount of 15, 20 or 


95% on one hundred, five hundred or one thousand lots respectively. The same 
Summer discount applies to books of all kinds. \WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


4M. ARRANGE FOR “DATING” IF NECESSARY. 


As an inducement to place school orders during the less active Summer season we will 
gladly arrange to date bills as payable after the opening of the Fall term. This offer, 
limited to School Requisitions, not only solves the problem of financing but assures 
the satisfaction of starting the school term well equipped with materials. 





©Be KNOW THE SATISFACTION OF A COMPLETE SERVICE 


FROM ONE SOURCE — 


The Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


Dealers In Music of ALL Publishers 
Chicago, Ill. 


Your purchasing agent will appreciate the logic of these suggestions. Consult him today 
and begin as early as possible to systematically examine the materials your Fall budget 
will permit you to order for delivery at any time you specify. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS ON NEXT THREE PAGES. 3a 
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To Be Published May 20th YOUR CHOICE OF SIX FREE CHORUSES. 
“THE CIRCUS PAR ADE” One each of any six choruses listed below will be sent with our compliments 
A Continuity of Make Believe to choir or chorus directors who order other material using the blank on page 4 
by Laura Coolidge or enclose six cents postage to cover mailing. 


Call it what you wish, skit operetta, col- e 


lection of action songs and rhythms, or just 2 = FREE —__ CHRISTIANSEN’S CHOIR DIRECTORS 


riot of fun, “The Circus Parade” is screamingly 


a funny for grown-ups and a delightful vehicle GUIDE. 
= en — , A book of valuable hints to choir directors by the conductor of the famous 
Masks are employed for circus animals and 7 ’ wi : f : 
a full set of patterns is supplied for elephant, St. Olaf Choir, Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, is available—also complimentary— 
camel, lion, giraffe and monkey. if you ask that it be included with an order or if four cents postage is enclosed 
Single copy—no royalty............... $1.00 to cover mailing. 





cD wuSie CO NEW GAMBLE 
—_-—— . . « NEW CHORAL — : -_ CHORUSES 





THREE POPULAR wu (*indicates a cappella 
arrangements or acc. ad lib.) 
CLARK OPERETTAS ae ao 
Rings in the Sawdust—for Junior and estiva — Ave Maria............ Bosh-Couned-Huntiey 15 
Senior High Schools. Two acts, one scene, Series Panty Lament, é GE: vicsisecsss aster 5 
two hours. Modern costumes. Lively with *Maid Sweet, Be less na all t 15 
comedy of circus flavor. Always a favorite. Orch Memaries =, (Greetings) aaipeaTy wae Vetzel 12 
; er (Semi-sacred)..... ockw: 
Vocal score........... See A rc estra oh, Hap Whe (Bia) wenees pets i 
Carrie Comes to College (Campus Daze)— ccompanimen ni 1 (Negro ee aes eae 
for High Schools. Two acts, one scene, two The Little Ones Are Praying. ....Wetsel .10 
hours plus. Captivating libretto. Music is | The compositions now avail- S. S. A. A. 


delightful, with many ensembles... .$1.25 | able (see below) were selec- 


tad edited sail oun nged by *Come, Spirits "Tis His Day....Bach-Luvaas .12 


*Emitte Spiritum tuum Schuetky-Singenberger .12 














The Crimson Star—for High Schools. William Lester an Don *Music When Soft Voices Die......... Herts .12 
Three acts, three scenes, two hours. Gian Cosbetin aoe a 
Dealing with court life and a comedy ieualiie ond Tective with T. T. B. B. 
revolution in Lascenia. Slightly more | ? oe Bonne — *Bondemeer's Strea Stream (Rasy) eee: Semen 2S 
difficult than average. High grade young poy. , 1 Arise from Dreams of Thee.......... Wetzel .16 
OS SEED COE OP DOO OE — $1.25 *Music, When Soft Voices Die. ....... . Herts .12 
coeqnemampuntet ASK FOR DESIRED ARRANGEMENTS TF ee eee itenia\ Dek i 
MUSICO-DRAMATIC PRODUCING by | To Spring (An den Fruebling)..................eeccepeecenes Grieg-Lester | Winds (Virile—robust).......... Tet-Hestey .16 
Chas. T. H. Jones and Don Wilson. Most nme we chad 120 # 1111, SATB. Sad MIXED SACRED 
the we ponte a Fagg #'10g2, SSA Tee 7 1098, & A. TB 18 # i084 EBB. (Sop. able) 180 Harp and the Willow, The........... Loomis 16 
° ! For MP TORS. 2 cccccccces ones . 
duction, promotion, organization, stage | Sion an Nigh (Secular Words)... a... Bahawter | MY Dally Prager... itociwood “15 
and musical direction fully described and | 1112, 8. ~ 1% = #1113, SATB, We f i114, T.TB.B, 120 See ne ee... ee 
copiously illustrated—by two author- | © Lord Most Holy (Pieta, Signore)................-+2.+ Stradella-Lester | Sing, O Heavens.............-.-.-.-..Work .15 
NS ee eee eee $2.00 f 1115, 8.8.A., 180 #iiie, meen 20e Song of Triumph, A...........-....--. Lester 15 
M (Prelude Cf Min.).............. ninoff-Lester *Three Chorales With Descant Set No. 1.Lester .15 
#1088, BSA. i8e 18 # 1090, 8.A.T.B., i8e (io TTBS. 15¢ 
NOVELTY DANCES FOR ANY OPER- | Arioso Cantabile (Vocalise).............0..cccccceececceucees Bach-Lester MIXED SECULAR 
ETTA by Alix Feild. Volume I—Dance Madge on 120 # 1068, 8.A.T.B., (a cap. ad lib.), 188 *Angelus (SSAATTBB) Clark .12 
and Stage Ensemble routines in 2/4, 4/4 | The Pipes of Spring (Valse Bluette)......................... Wilson is Awakening (Peace)..........Downing .16 
and other double rhythms, adaptable to | _ #1119, 8.8.4.1 #1120, 8.A-T.B. 186 | stn the Merry Month of May. 22°... Wetsd “16 
; Seer March of the Guards (Militaire No. 1).............2.02:. hubert-Wilson | *Musie When Soft Voices Dio... Herts .12 
suit the character of any music. Volume | "S't17, SATB. 18e siiig TT DB. 180 Dally Prayer.................. Rockwood “15 
II—Routines in triple rhythms. Each.$1.00 ightingale, — .Mendelasohn-Luvaas .12 
———— *Song of the Winds.................. Hawke .18 
A by Dr. Charles N. Granville 
Comic Opera This great work for class voice instruction is constantly growing in popu- 
by Bedrich Smetana larity as appreciation for its direct simplicity is realized. 


It takes time to overcome the many false habits of thought and technic so 
common to experienced voice students. Still, more than two hundred ranking 
teachers who have worked with Voco—who have studied the author’s teaching 


NEWLY PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH 


e procedure— have convinced us that it is only a matter of time. Such universal 
. . enthusiasm as these teachers show for Voco is possible only through a measure 

The famous, colorful Bohemia opera in an of its results. 
English translation, with optional dialog to Write today for the newly revised and enlarged Fifth Edition, price. .$1.25 


substitute for recitatives, thus making avail- 
able an operetta of high musical value—as 
well as an opera beautifully translated by 
Libushka Bartusek, for performance in 


+ . 
English. ; NINE VOCcCO SONGS 


The Fourth Edition is recommended for use with children’s groups, price 
$1.12 postpaid, 2 to 11 copies, 90e each, and in dozens, 84¢ each. 





Granville 
Three acts, ~ scenes. Colorful peasant costumes. Two hours plus. A supplementary collection for study and program, with analytical notes 
Lots of comedy. A splendid vehicle for solo voices of the more matured and vocalizes for development of the technic required by the songs. Very 
type. Vocal score SRE ko ncconcasys tere eeteroounel $0.35 Ee NE NT I 56 cc. 0a os cura cnaabaniaensustuasestanees d 
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GAMBLE'S CLASS METHOD FOR STRINGS NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 





BEGINNING THI BEGINNER'S BAND AND OROXESTRA 













































by To Organize and Train a 
(a Max Fischel and Aileen Bennett Band or Orchestra . 
| CLASS METHOD 
Soutada For Class and Ensemble Training The Mirick Method of Instrumental Instruction 
ie : for Band (with Orchestra parts) is a FAST 
Today’s best seller in class or ensemble train- step-by-step course. It guarantees easy-quick- 
ing is this series of bec’: which have been natural progress. No tiresome scales. Real 
carefully edited, graded anu improved in each compositions in sixth lesson. Complete band 
succeeding edition. A solid foundation is the and orchestra instrumentation. 
first objective. Many delightful melodies as Order FULL SET “On Approval” banner ncaa 
well. All Parts (Loose-leaf)................00 Ea. 6c Public 
cee Each book is published for Violin, All Parts (Gambleized).............-..-.. Ea. 75c Performance 
Intermediate Book II 60c; Viola, 75c; ’Cello, 75¢ and Cg ene $1.50 in Shortest 
Advanced Book III Bass, 75c. CG Bia ois cco ciisiccsadncssvesccsased $1.50 Time | 
Selections from Standard String ~ 
tets, selected and edited by Don Wil- ee? NEW @¢¢ INTONATION 
son. Ten of the easier movements 
from the great quartet classics. On (Publication Date BALANCE 
1934 National Ensemble Contest re- Se J 1st) 
quired list. Complete with score, $2.50. <p, PROGRAM une TONAL QUALITY 
MAX FISCHEL’S 
See @ Rasen Ger Chile Gee te _GRADED MASTERWORKS . "G d d Thee ie nothing fom will so effectively 
Edwin H. Bergh. A popular method FOR STRINGS raae rain the ears of players and improve 
for grade school classes. Very easy 19 me the quality of performance as this 
and logically graded first steps. Piano Masterworks unique group of exercises which is de- 
ace. $1.50, Violin Book, 75c. f S “ — - a few minutes use at each 
. rehearsal. Tunes the entire range of 
or trings all instruments. 
SYMPHONIES Violins Righter-Grabel TUNING METHOD for 
FOR YOUNG ORCHESTRAS > 1st Position Extra part... 10 Conductor... 28 
lected, edited ma cometh i, Eee $1.75 
Arranged by Aileen Bennett pot paioed saad Full Band (40) parts).............. $2.75 
b $ Symphonic Band (60 parts)......... $3.50 
i y 
HAYDN Symphony Suite Max Fische! Righter-Dasch TUNING METHOD for 
A. Andante (Surprise ————, en ORCHESTRA. 
B. Menuetto (Surprise Symphony “ Small Orchestra (12 parts)........ $1.00 
= pene A ne et — Don Wilson Full Orchestra (20 parts)........... $1.50 
- Adagio (Symphony No. This superb collection of string classics has been : Grand Orchestra (39 parts)......... $2.75 
E. Presto (Farewell Symphony) — progered ae apeementery ~~ ~ ie to the 
- ular Class Me or Strings, Books 1 and 2 
SCHUBERT Symphony Suite Ea oe oe 7a 
ch number is a gem in st literature, - - ~ ! 
A. Allegro (Unfinished Symphony) gered and bowed. — a ee oe BAND AT TEN TION : 
B. Andante (Tragic Symphony) Effective Combinations __ by Mark Hindsley 
C. Scherzo (C Major Symphony) Violin and piano Violin, Cello and pi Containing general organization of the 
D. Finale (Symphony in C Major) Two Violins and piano _— > a ae marching band, technique of drilling a 
: site Three Violins String quartet or quintet band and drum-majoring-and methods 
A preparatory drill and short historical _ : String Orchest : f : " 
sketch precedes each movement. cele Two Violins and Viola tring Orchestra and suggestiors for special formations 
lent program material. Full modern in- BN — — Piano, ad lib, any combi- and parades. 
strumentation. a - nation. Seventy-two pictures and charts give a 
PRICE FOR EACH SUITE Instrumentation clear concept of the problems covered if 
| eee _ (eee x) in the text. Size 5% inches by 8 i. 
Small Orchestra..........-..++++++++ $1.40 . * eee . Fi FREI 50 inches. Ninety pages, cloth bound, con- | 
ere $2.15 Violin III (ad lib)...... ; i ss RRS 50 tains also a copy of the 25c Student 
Full Conductor’s Sc. (Gambleized) .$2.00 Piano Accompaniment (cued).......... $1.00 a as ONE. $1.50 

















VIOLIN STUDIES by MAX FISCHEL TECHNICAL FUN! 1 


Preparatory Violin School for Beginners, Op. 11, Bk. 1................ $1.25 





A systematic course of carefully graded elementary and melodious pieces. ‘ 
The A-string used first. b W A St 
Graded Material in the First Position, Op. 11, Bk. 2..........+.-.+:++- $1.25 Y We P\. OTer [oon : 
For the further development of fluency in the fundamentals of this posi- Th B V | 35 { 7 i 
tion. H a 
Preparatory Position Studies, Op. 11, Blk, 3.200. -o- on o--s-- aiadtmneuaen $1.25 e Biggest Value at ——_ 
series of easy progressive studies in the first seven positions. ’ a j 
Advanced Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. 4............sscccscecesecceseees ass Harmonized xercises Accommo LE = ; 
In this book Mr. Fame hee provided a thorough course for the over- date Any and All Kinds of Players 
coming of position difficulties. \ 
at SAM 3 
Scale and Technic Studies for Violin, Opus 9.............+.++-+++s+00+ $1.25 SAME TIME. 4 
petn pm me a exclusively the correct placing of the fingers, the shifts A very popular and unique book of 
and intonation. f 
Double Stop Scale and Technic Studies, Op. 10, Bk. 1...........+645 ...$1.09 eXercises, scales, arpeggios, rhythms ; 
Contains the simplest of double stopping and is graded so as to give the —all necessary to the development 4 
student a solid foundation in only the first three positions. f d f i ena Re SE | . 
Double Stop Scale and Technic Studies, Op. 18, Bk. 2..................$199 ©! 800d performance, arranged to g Pree i 
This boek consists of the more difficult double stops and takes in all the permit the widest variety of uses. L aa f 


scales in thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths. 


GROVE'S DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSI- Parte Publabed. for onuMererel Ofer 


eas . Bb Treble Instru- Bass Clef, F Student and give a thor- 
CIANS @ New Popular Edition 4 Six Volumes ments, C Treble, Eb Treble, Db Treble, ag AE 


Now $1 8.00 @ Take 6 months to pay... $3.00 per month. Treble. Viola, Drums. back. 
(School orders subject to discount.) 


Please Use Special Approval Order Blank @ Page 30 oar 
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The New Music Guide 


The September Issue contains lists of best sellers of all publish- 

















: THIRD ISSUE ers — in over 250 classifications of music. 

i eteoatee ‘ew tess | Both September and January Issues announce the latest publi- 

ice Since doeory ” cations of all American publishers. 

im with Recommended For Catalogs and Magazines 

ri Best Selling Publications IF YOU DO NOT use “The GUIDE | DESK- 

"| Supplies ae current items. a 
of the Heavy Leatherette Covers 
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x 12%. 
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copy when ordering! Detachable wire for fasten- 


ing. Postpaid $1.25. 
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Gamble Octavos To “On Approval” Patrons Scores Gamble-ized 
-j We carry a tremendous stock to supply no end One copy is Gamble-ized free of 
Gamble-ized Free of wants. a oy eee charge for the Conductor’s use 
When ordered direct all Gamble Our selection clerks are well-trained, experi- he os r ee ytd 
Octavo Publications are supplied enced and efficient. oh of any Uperetia, Cantata, 
: orus Collection, Band Book 
Gambleized without extra charge. Our mailing service is prompt. or Orchestra Book. When more 
Dealers (only) should specify This expensive service cannot be extended un- than twenty copies are ordered, 
when the Gamble-ised Bind! less our customers favor us with quantity or- two are Gamble-ized without 
z e-12 nding ders after receiving copies on approval. charge, one each for the Con- 

is desired. ductor and Accompanist. 
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of the Bartlett-Frankel and the Abas 
String Quartets could be continued. 

If there is one thing we learned, it 
would seem to be that more time should 
be provided for sitting down together to 
discuss where we are going and by what 
means, particularly when we_ have 
brought in our board of education mem- 
bers, the Women’s Club and the Service 
Club friends. Perhaps in the light of 
what came to the fore in the Pasadena 
Conference, the urgent need will be real- 
ized to have more than one “section” 
start at once to study more closely school 
music problems and their relation to the 


community. Juuza Howent 


Hail and Farewell! 


4 THE PASADENA MEETING of the Cali- 
fornia-Western School Music Confer- 
ence has come and gone, and with its 
passing has left even for those of us 
who spent many weary hours in its prep- 
aration a tender memory of its loveli- 
ness and a sense of satisfaction over its 
success. A feeling of regret always over- 
whelms me when during the last few 
hours of a Conference, National or Sec- 
tional, the exhibitors begin to pack up 
and this visible and picturesque evidence 
of the Conference’s existence begins to 
disintegrate with the consequent realiza- 
tion that the “party” is almost over. 
This feeling of regret was particularly 
poignant as I stood in the lobby of the 
Maryland Hotel farewell to 
friends on the last afternoon of what 
had proved to be the most successful 
of the sectional meetings ever held on 
this Coast. 

The Pasadena Conference was char- 
acterized by much fine music. Eastern 
visitors expressed appreciation of our 
choral and instrumental performance, 
and seemed surprised to find that we 
could sing and play so sweetly. Al- 
though much of the choral performance 
attained magnificent heights, it was per- 
haps along instrumental lines that we 
learned most from this session of the 


saying 


Conference. That is particularly true in 
the matter of band performance, which, 
many of us have felt, has lagged in the 
far west. Few of those who attended 
the Pasadena meeting will forget the 
beauty of the playing of the Lodi, Mo- 
desto and Arizona bands. 

A music educators conference is a 
curious mixture of the beautiful, the 
serious, the festive. It is perhaps in 
this melange of appeals that its great- 
est charm and interest lie. The pres- 
ence of thousands of lovely children 
adds to the carnival aspect of a confer- 
ence. The records of the Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium show that over four 
thousand children participated in pro- 
grams presented in that building. Since 
the Civic Auditorium was but one of 
three meeting places, the total number of 
children contributing to Conference pro- 
grams was considerably greater. The 
presence of these children at the Con- 
ference symbolized the effective func- 
tioning in the Southwest of the Con- 
ference slogan “Music for Every Child 
and Every Child for Music.” 

Louis Woodson Curtis 


C.W.S.M.C. Broadcasts 


A Rapio Station KHJ presented five 
half hour programs released over the 
Pacific Coast Network. Outstanding 
bands, choral groups and small ensembles 
were featured. These programs of dem- 
onstrated merit have caused Station KH] 
to ask the Conference to continue a 
series of weekly half hour broadcasts for 
the remainder of the school year. 

This is a most significant development 
in our broad program of activities. If 
you are anxious to have the broadcasts 
continued another season, by all means 
make the most of the broadcasts this sea- 
son. See to it that your pupils tell 
their parents to listen. See to it also 
that you, yourself, and everyone within 
your range of influence write to your 
commenting upon the 


local station 


broadcasts. 


Participants in Brass Quartet Division, North Central Ensemble Festival, Indianapolis—Conductor, 1 
mental and vocal students were enrolled in the ten divisions of the Ensemble Festival. 
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Mark H. Hindsley. 


New Achievements . . . 
Continued from page 26 


Not only was there excellent music 
in the general meetings, but also in the 
section meetings. Again the difficulty was 
that we could only go to one meeting 
at a time, and there were usually three 
or four meetings at the same time. Mon- 
day afternoon, for example, there were 
meetings of creative, choral, and instru- 
mental music. 

There were many new features of our 
conference—one of them being the radio 
broadcasts. The conference itself was 
preceded by seven broadcasts, and dur- 
ing every day of the Conference the 
participating groups broadcast over radio 
station KHJ. 

The Bay Section news letter just now 
came into my hands, and in it are sev- 
eral suggestions concerning the next 
convention. There is also a request that 
ali members send in their reactions con- 
cerning the convention and suggestions 
to help the new officers plan the next 
convention. 

We are working toward having the 
1938 national convention on the Pacific 
Coast. If this is possible, some of you 
Easterners will be surprised at how 
things are done in the West. 

The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President, Mary Ireland, Sacra- 
mento; First Vice-President, Earle 
Blakeslee, Ontario; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alfred Smith, San Diego; Direc- 
tors, Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena, and 
Charles Dennis, San Francisco. May 
their reign be happy and may it re- 
sult in many Conference activities, pos- 
sible work in curriculum and research, 
and may our convention in 1937 mark a 
new epoch in California-Western School 
Music. 

Your Second Vice-President bids you 
adieu. May I thank all of those who 
helped me in my work, and I trust that 
you will give the same consideration to 
Al Smith of San Diego. 


ApoLteH W. OTTERSTEIN 





Over five hundred instru- 
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Eastern Conference at Pittsburgh 


LAURA BRYANT, Ithaca, New York, President 


Kkatpu G. WINSLOw, Albany, New York, ist Vice-President 


F. COLWELL CONKLIN, 63 Hillcrest Ave., Larchmont, N. Y., 


2nd Vice-President 


Anna L. McINerRNeEyY, Auburn, Rhode Island, Secretary 
CLARENCE WELLS, 228 Prospect St., E. Orange, New Jersey, Treasurer 





High Lights of the Eastern Conference 


Grace G. PIERcE 


. mucH has been heard about the 
unusual work done in the music 
department of the Pittsburgh schools, 
and we have come to know Will Earhart 
so well through his writings, that it was 
with the keenest anticipation we de- 
scended upon the 1935 Eastern Confer- 
ence. And behold! a half had not been 
told! 

If you have not already met the real 
Mr. Earhart, may I use “Willie” Fish- 
er’s words and present “Mr. Dearheart.” 
Never was a beloved name more truly or 
more fittingly bestowed upon a beloved 
man. “A lovelier gentleman, the spa- 
cious world cannot again afford.” (Har- 
vey Gaul is responsible for that “Willie” 
but William Arms himself admits it!) 

The highest light of the Conference, 
the one that shines out with the greatest 
brilliance, is the fact that Pittsburgh has 
demonstrated beyond all doubt or cavil 
the truth of the Conference slogan, “Mu- 
sic for every child—every child for 
music.” It was delightfully apparent 
throughout the course of those nineteen 
marvelously planned episodes. We caught 
the first glimmer of light with the lovely 
songs, eurythmics, and percussion bands 
of the primary grades. What a joy it 
was to see little children using their 
wings, and to know that with a Mr. 
Dearheart at the helm those wings will 
never be clipped, in spite of the claim 
that the schoolroom is the place where 
the wings of children are painlessly re- 
moved. The light grew brighter in the 
strikingly impressive creative work of 
the elementary and junior high grades, 


Again it shone out in the beautiful sing- 
ing of the Class A Chorus from the Pea- 
body High School. I shall always re- 
member that chorus for its beautiful 
blending of tones, and its faces illumined 
with an inner glory that showed a kin- 
ship with the divine; it was a shining 
performance. It flashed in the delight- 
ful chamber music from the Westing- 
house High School and the All-City 
High School Orchestra. Through them 
all, we saw that every child who could 
sing or play some musical instrument 
had ample opportunity within the school 
system to develop whatever ability might 
be his, be the talent vocal or instru- 
mental. So often we find an emphasis 
placed either upon the vocal or instru- 
mental angle; but in Pittsburgh one is 
as broad as the other is long. 

A very interesting point was the fact 
that all the work presented in the epi- 
sodes was not prepared by selected 
groups but was regular class work. What 
impressed me mightily was the type of 
choral material used, especially in the 
junior and senior high groups. Aris- 
totle, who, though he lived many years 
before Christ, is still considered by some 
people to be one of the greatest among 
modern thinkers, says that music should 
be taught for three reasons, one of which 
is for its moral influence. He maintains 
that music can establish certain su- 
premely worth-while states of conscious- 
ness; he calls them “imitations of states 
of mind.” He says if children are taught 
to enjoy certain moral states of mind, 
they will find such actual states of mind 


attractive; likewise if through music 
some immoral, ignoble, or uncontrolled 
states of mind are made attractive, they 
are more apt to enjoy these situations in 
life. Will Earhart is using music that 
leads the student’s thought to the con- 
templation of only the very highest ideals 
of life and living. I am sincerely in- 
clined to believe that the creative work 
as manifested in the lovely “Little Burn 
Face” was a direct outgrowth of certain 
“imitations of states of mind” that had 
been made attractive through regular 
class work. I know it was sheer joy to 
watch those children make a living thing 
of the beautiful ideas to which they had 
given expression. Anyone who was near 
enough to see their blessed little faces 
aglow with the spirit of rapt devotion 
that always comes with achievement 
could never doubt the value of creative 
work in so far as the individual spir- 
itual growth of the child is concerned. 

Another tremendously interesting epi- 
sode was the school-room orchestra 
where every child in a fourth grade was 
allowed to play some instrument among 
those available (and there was one for 
every child). All instruments had been 
taught by the grade teacher, who her- 
self could only sing and play the piano. 
This was followed by that delightful 
demonstration of instruction in orchestral 
instruments by pupils from a junior high 
school. They each took an instrument 
they had never played before and Lee 
Lockhart, in his own inimitable way, 
proceeded to give them all, at the same 
time, their first lesson!!! There were 
violins, violas, cellos, flutes, oboes, trum- 
pets, trombones, drums and what not. 
The enthusiasm of the children ran so 
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FROM THE “PITTSBURGH PANORAMA” 
Left: Creative Project “Little Burn Face” (Rogers School). Right: Creative Project Based on Greek Legend, 
“The Palace Made by Music” (Oliver Junior High School). 
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high that it boiled over into the audience, 
and, had there been instruments enough 
to go around, we all would have been 
tooting a horn, bowing a fiddle, or 
pounding a drum, anything so long as we 
might have a part in making the grand 
din of that first lesson! 


There were many beautiful programs 
given by visiting organizations. Every 
one of them deserves the highest praise. 
Of course, we from Massachusetts were 
thrilled when “Dick” Grant’s splendid 
group of singers was awarded first place 
in the glee club contest. Congratula- 
tions “Dick”; we shall always feel that, 
though the fruits of your tree of life are 
now falling among the good folk in 
Pennsylvania, yet its roots are still 
firmly planted in the good old Bay State 
—and we are mighty proud of you. 


On Thursday morning the Phoenix 
Club of the Potsdam Normal School took 
us right up to the gates of heaven with 
tone quality, diction, interpretation, 
rhythm, balance, and perfect blending of 
voices that spelled exquisite beauty. We 
bow before you, Helen Hosmer; some- 
time in the not too distant future may 
there be many more like you, to bring 
to the world the inspiration and exalted 
state of consciousness that must always 
come when listening to a program of 
such artistic fineness as the Phoenix 
Club presented to the Eastern Confer- 
ence. We thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts. 

Not the least among the high lights 
was the forceful address of our National 
President, Herman F. Smith. It was 
a pleasure to meet and to hear him. He 
impressed us as a grandly simple man, 
whose modesty was only exceeded by 
his genuine sincerity. We are with you 
and for you, Hermian F. May you ac- 
complish all the good you hope for; 
please permit us to serve you in any 
way we can. 

Conference members regretted exceed- 
ingly that because of unavoidable delays 
they were not privileged to hear in full 
the splendid address prepared for them 
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by Frank M. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for Massachusetts. 
We greatly appreciate Mr. Wright’s 
staunch loyalty to the cause of music, 
and his eagerness to grasp every op- 
portunity to express his deep-rooted con- 
viction that music is an essential part of 
the child’s program of education. So 
many times he has expressed the same 
thought that Will Earhart so tersely 
states, “To know music and to teach 
music is one thing; to know children and 
to teach children music is another.” 
Another high light was the scintillat- 
ing talk of William McAndrew. He en- 
couraged us to go forward in the battle 
for “Fads and Frills.’ He begged, ap- 
pealed to, and finally commanded music 
supervisors to claim their rightful place 
in the school program. The study of 
music, in his opinion, is one of the great- 
est means by which a child’s develop- 
ment may be properly balanced. He feels 
that music is much more vital to a child’s 
training than higher mathematics. “If 
you are walking through the woods at 
night, and there is a tendency to be a 
bit timid, would you stop and do an 
algebra problem?” Says he, “No, you 
would whistle a tune! If there is a sub- 
ject in the school curriculum that gen- 
erates courage, confidence, alertness, and 


an appreciation of beauty, let us have 
more of it rather than less.” He coun- 
seled us to survey other subjects, walk 
boldly in upon them and show how mu- 
sic can vitalize, inspire and bring an 
added enthusiasm to every class in which 
it is allowed to enter. 


And now, last but far from least, we 
come to our dear Queen Laura herself. 
At the 1933 Eastern Conference in Prov- 
idence, Laura Bryant uplifted us all with 
that never-to-be-forgotten Eastern Con- 
ference High School Chorus. I have 
only to travel back on memory’s wings 
to hear again those beautiful voices, sing- 
ing beautiful songs, in a beautiful way, 
under an inspired leader. It has been 
said that given the very choicest of ma- 
terials and the greatest of the world’s 
artisans, yet, it takes a Christopher Wren 
to hang a masterpiece in air. At that 
time we saluted Laura Bryant as the 
“Lady Christopher” of the Eastern Con- 
ference. Once more she has proved her- 
self worthy of that honored title, for the 
1935 Eastern Conference will go down 
in history as one of the peaks of con- 
ference accomplishment, a structure that 
only a master hand could plan and bring 
to successful completion. Again we salute 
you “Lady Christopher”—“Queen Laura” 
—and in the words of that matchless 
Reunion Quartet, “Long may she live!” 


I wish I might write in detail of the 
banquet, but it takes a far more clever 
pen than mine. Only the scrupulous 
veracity of Sir John Edmiston himself 
could do it justice! Then, if everybody 
were possessed of certain fine percep- 
tions, they might envision the 1935 ban- 
quet as it really was. even to that soul- 
stirring rendering of “Annie Laurie” in 
the “key of E flat!” “Is there such a 
key as E flat!” I am positive that only 
a genius like Sir John could give to 
Ralph Winslow the full credit he de- 
serves. Never was there a toastmaster 
like him. “I gazed and gazed and still 
the wonder grew, that one small head 
could carry all he knew.” 


As I had to leave Friday afternoon, it 
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Sight Singing in Our Schools—Can It Be Improved? 


\Y/RITING under this title in the February Journal, Alfred 
Walker, of White Plains, cited the remarkable achievements 
of the English schools in sight-singing, and attributed their 
success to the Tonic Sol-Fa system of John Curwen, based on 
the ‘movable do”. He goes on to say, “This Tonic Sol-Fa 
notation has been the cause of most of the misunderstanding by 
American school teachers .... There is really nothing to it. 
The initial letters of the scale names give us dr mf slit, with 
a d’ for the octave — and there you are. 


Tonic Sol- Fa Letters are Fr Printed 


“Starting with the two tones, do, sol, the children are trained 
to identify each tone with accuracy until all seven are easily 
recognized when sounded in any melodic succession. This will 
require quite some time — maybe eight or nine weeks — but 
the results fully repay this outlay, for the pupils will have thus 
acquired a foundation on which the most accurate sight singing 
ability has been and can be developed.” 

In the interest of better sight singing in America, we call your 
attention to the list below, because — 


in Every One of These Choruses 





Unison 
ARS59 EPCS POPC PET CETTE Te Dunhill .16 
OCS92 The Barefoot ~“ SPs er Jacob .12 
OCS1082 Big Brown Bees......... ih tueks ae es sine ewkunn Sherman .12 
OCS34 A Boy's Song BPRS # . Turnbull -16 
AR39 Bye, Baby Bunting; ‘and | Love Little Pussy csgnnadeiene Dunhill .12 
OCS83 cn cenabennnne’ Napate se eylor .16 
AR353 Come unto these Yellow Sands (Shakespeare). sehataeeede Dunhill .12 
OCS1054 The Cow (R. L. stevenson). Vint AAO ee Brook .12 
OcCS54 Cradle Song (Wm. Blake).. ae eteeddnenentite Redman .12 
AR45 The Ferry ; db ete e uted eaidmn aa aces .....lreland .10 
AR97 The Fox and the Grapes. sateewadiwe ee 
ae cs end nesieneeceeees untae wene esis Sharman .12 
OCS1004 Grasshopper Green. Dice thnk hie e eld dovcess Er 
AR96 Sr i i ES cicada iaedrsanecenee ee Dyson .12 
AR36 The Ladybird; and Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star............Dunhill .12 
AR51 The Linnet's sae... eatecseaaves Rowley .12 
OCS1028 Lullaby (Scott). . i eh a os ieee kaa .Demuth .12 
AR32 A Night Welcome. sctinaweevntisesaesaTne Dunhill .16 
OcS1 \ out, rae Bells (Tennyson). atabiands harcauwenkeek .Bainton .12 
ARQ4 n March. i a a ba at arth a ia eis aah ‘ ...lreland .12 
OCS1034 Three Childrens Songs ee ee eee ‘V. Williams .32 
1. Spring The Singers "3. An Invitation 
AR414 A Wakening PR, advehke th wauleesdubne skins Taylor .12 
OCS1017 When Daffodils besin, to peer EEE aE Peet Judd .12 
OCS1056 Windy Nights (R. L. Stevenson)............66 0c cece enue Brook .12 
Descants (2-Part) 

OD7 All through the Night and 

OD8 The Lass of Richmond Hill........................... Whittaker .12 
OCS110 An Autumn Picture................. nieces chee Williams .12 
AD25 The Banks of Allan Water.................6..0220.000005- Dunhill .12 
AR152 ssn cbc cectseshbanmeeseonneke Bantock .16 
OCSE44 Bonsie Telety Grom “Aline )un cc ccccccccccccccccecccces Handel .16 
AD39 ie ee ean Kei a init oxeb wh ahaoloe  eee 
AD10 The Blue. Bell of Scotland. . are ae ..Dunhill .12 
PT1506 I i caccccavdivecscoeneses .. .Handel-Diack .16 
AD8 Down among the Dead Men............. 6.2.62 ..000005, Dunhill .12 
OCS106 Dream Pedlary.. Lehubebentendsnceadteaseedten Gibbs .16 
AD33 The Campbells I nis os cuvinn Seseednmn nical Dunhill .12 
ODS Charlie is my Darling and 

OD6 i idee eons sheen eeeue ee eedeweNiek se Whittaker .12 
AD13 Drink to Me only with Thine Rh ions x ak eaiacln tiene aaee Dunhill .12 
OD2?3 ee a kee ecenee ee eae .Vine .12 
AD26 The Girl | left behind Me..............................Dunhill .12 
AD2 Golden Slumbers kiss your Eyes.................. ..:..-Dunhill .12 
PT1596 Happy Flock. . scan asic acenatihce eed Bach-Diack .16 
AD29 The Harp that once thro’ Tara's Halls..................... Dunhill .12 
AD7 i see eo te bebaeeeyheu eénediennwenl Dunhill .12 
AD4 ina rien oneaecense%s sa le cel .Dunhill .12 
PT1599 Light is my Sons. ane juptbwetéaaéeweenie Handel- Diack .16 
OD13 The Maid os! the Mill 

OD14 The Anglers’ y= si asa leaks wiehnateh ek t-Gateaane Whittaker .12 
OD17 Marching ow orgia EEE ESTERS ... Whittaker .12 
AD28 The Men of Harlech dias tuk caao doen. ..«.+.-Dunhill .16 
AD38 The Meeting of the ape se ti a ..eeee+s-Dunhill .12 
AD14 ee ah ed oe ee eee es eee 
OcCS172 The Miller's Song EN OT ae ee ye jnnhbacuae Brook .16 
AD20 a capa Dunhill .12 
AD6 The Morris Dance. . .......Dunhill .12 
OD15 Now the Sona has come again and. rower Cost. hawsieea  Wiecher .20 
AD35 The Oak and the Ash ......~Dunhill .12 
AD3 Old King Cole suk Sa ietinare stake ...Dunhill .16 
OD10 Robin Hood and Little John...... Sag — Ti 
OD1 inset tnedé aes ueneceene (vavndss0 ee oe 
AR123 Song ‘of the Lumbermen (whiner). enasbddsenidkenennce Holst .12 
ST SE GL Eel ete sabes Odean FAN Rea e heat eakeeesen@ael Willan .16 
AD17 The "Wiliow Song..... paca ws reams Prrerereer se. 
OD20 Ye Banks and Braes....... Pee AM Tre a 
AF1005 Dream-Land.... chendnsa wes sienanecue-ync en 
AR147 Fair Daffodils hen Feaans RP AEE TS: Stewart .12 
AR195 The Goblin Fair... . ain as ...Sarson .16 
OCS1590 Harvest Home (S.S.) ° , Purcell-Whittaker .16 
OCS116 A Hawk's up, for a Hunt's up .Walker .16 
OCS1614 Hushed is the a s Rattle Poses ND. ....Handel-Whittaker 16 
AF1003 si The Little Round H : .... Howell .16 
AR121 London Town ed ‘ ; rere 
AR189 The Lost Kite........ : poe PER ee eet aE APRN. 9 Taylor .16 


S. A.— Cont. 






PT1265 The March of the Cameron Men............... Campbell-Sneddon .12 
AR157 The Mountain and the Squirrel....................00..000. Dyson .16 
AR183 ek Sie wa Wee ncrinnGsenawieinse oueaaaie Howell .12 
AR190 I a tae es sie Taylor .16 
PT1553 ie ie li ba ole Handel .12 
PT1614 Old Mother Hubbard (Set in the manner of onde. « . Hutchinson .24 
AR198 Nd odo is an gituivn ide ubiebbwnse kes ueel Thiman .12 
AR153 Re ER SS I SE 2: Dyson .16 
AR187 i ccccekeancddeiaxesdewad fori camadeniei ia Sarson .12 
Ne ee. es cee n cee unieanndatdeede Brook .12 
AR193 ie i Sian ao wiak reskhdl bh heceuemadawed Howells .16 
AR194 The Top of the 0 ESE ae ie Oe Howell .16 
De ian sc cece aun otis deseesaecdenead Hathaway .16 
AR111 Under the Speanwaed | Re ee Se ae Howells .16 
AR154 a oe guale nails bal Bantock .16 
AR132 A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea........................ Dyson .16 
AR197 WD WOUND CO URIIIIED on vc cccccccccccccccciccccecs Dunhill .16 
S.S.A. 
AR209 Charming Chloe (Unison or Solo with Chorus) ........... Thompson .16 
AR206 EE ee eee er Bainton .24 
AR203 I is cb ah biinv now saben sean dobod Rathbone .16 
nk nc ei ca ete dbaibemeekee een Bridge .16 
ee. I Or nn. ccc ncnsdcedveovecsesoecnen Finlay .16 
ee Se nos ova ccccccsctdcdeeweweetaveve Megarey .12 
OCS539 Golden Slumbers 12 
PT1562 The Jolly Miller 12 
PT1571 Let us wander 12 
PT1569 _— Little Boy Blue 12 
ccs bab ces asesceecdeanneanioad .20 
OCS203_ The Peaceful Western Wind........... . Stanford .12 
PT1618 Rarely, rarely, comest Thou (Shelley)... ...-Ogilvy .16 
AR204 i chs diahnds aheeke Ae cae ecemiee ..Bainton .16 
AR201 ctu ins codina buick kei sca neen caida uhon ..Wood .16 
PT1612 I i el eek ie bea ce aad ieee eee all Odell .16 
The prayer uttered by Mary Queen of Scots on the night before her 
execution and written in her “Book of Devotion.” 
OCS542 The Swallow’s Wooing.................... id agin 2 uma Kodaly .16 
. ee 2 Oar rrn re Hardel-Diack .12 
Peet —- WN cae wcncdverccncasecses phen Handel-Finlay .16 
S. A.T. B. 
F9 SOE EAE ON EEE CE POT ON Jacob .12 
F19 ee ee lacs od no nas dba aleel Rhodes .20 
F7 Behold, = Love, how Green the Groves................ Bainton .16 
OCS763 a a waaay Jacob .20 
PT1527 Have yes seen but a Whyte Lillie grow?................ Beckett .16 
PT603 re ccarebebeteetbacdences@uak Burnett .16 
FQ7 lll never love p mony Ee See err: Williams .24 
gic an ted sn enascasceaeneainen Vine .12 
PT1532 a a I hs Oi ass Gi gtk ce WI SOA ca a GR Rigby .16 
F17 Be IE Or OD PEI oc ccenccsncccucvwesseccspa Mullinar .12 
FQ9 ee ado as aekes beienees kine Vine .12 
PT1574 Music, when SEO as: Roberton .12 
PT1613. My Love is like a Red, Red DE jet acins caine oak Collingwood .12 
PT1501 Now let us to the Bagpipe's SS eS” Bach-Diack .12 
OCS705 Orpheus with his Lute (Shakespeare)................2.4.. Rhodes .20 
PT1580 Requiem (R. L. Stevenson)............. PEROT ES: Collingwood .12 
.: Bae. 2 , 0 Sree errr ee Collingwood .12 
PT1533 When your Lamp burn down .......................... Roberton .16 
F11 DE oe a cenee gia nssnb see aRonwee Bullock .10 
PT607 i clear cela ic ld rec Burnett .16 
FQ Pe PE BO IIa a ois vccccscecsscrinacesccses Bullock .20 
T.T. B. B. 
W7 no isa es Willan .10 
OCS1465 The Angler's Song (Izaak Wehen)... ey . .Lawes-Whittaker .16 
OCS603_ Bring from the Craggy Haunts. . — Rhodes .20 
Ne eae aia rad bones ale see's "| Moussorgsky-Whittaker 12 
OCS627 Camptown Races (w. Bar. Solo) ............. 60 cece ee eeeee Foster .24 
eee rrr Schubert-Whittaker . 
Lae errr rer ee . Di 
PT1576 He is gone on the Mountain ‘ 
PT1556 ~—- Here's to Old 8 Bohemia....... 
Ne Ns aos coe cksutciee Sea enweeed 
OCS615 O Zeus > “King aD. 
PT1607 A Song of Hope.. 
4OCS605 Sweet isee LOA TELIS A SR Sey eae SE? 'V 
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was not my pleasure to hear the East- 
ern Conference High School Chorus, but 
judging from the rehearsal I attended, it 
must have been the lovely thing that 
only a “Billy Breach” could produce. 
Congratulations, Mr. and Mrs. Breach, 
John Neff, and girls and boys of the 
Eastern Conference Chorus! 

In closing this chronicle of “High 
Lights,” we would express our gratitude 
to the city of Pittsburgh, to all in and 


out of the school department who did 
so much to make our visit a memorable 
one. We thank you for your great- 
hearted hospitality, the memory of it will 
always breathe forth the fragrance of 
fulfilled hope and purpose. You gave us 
a glimpse of that unselfed service that 
is making possible “Music for every child 
—Every child for music,” and you sent 
us home with hearts full of longing to 
live in that same larger way. 


From the Presidents—Ex and Elect 


Y FIRST DUTY in my new capacity 
-M was, I felt, to ask Laura Bryant 
to write another of her inimitable mes- 
sages to you—the members of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. She has 
responded with a “thanksgiving” mes- 
sage which explains everything. Now I 
am going to ask our inspiring leader who 
had the vision to choose Pittsburgh, to 
address you: 


Valedictory 


THE EDUCATION OF A PRESIDENT con- 
tinues even when she is a “past.” Thanks, 
Mr. Lindsay, for giving this opportunity 
to say, “I told you so;” meaning about 
Pittsburgh. The weather man, the hotel 
management, that perfect superintendent, 
Dr. Graham, all connived with the great- 
hearted Earhart to teach us a lesson in 
perfect codperation. 

Quoting from a letter just received: 
“Without such help, the depression and 
the mental slump of people in our field 
would have made such inroads on the 
morale of the organization, that many 
more years would have been taken to 
get back to normal stride. . . . The East- 


ern Conference lost no stride whatso- 
ever.” And there we are, back again to 
that finest of organizations, “that loyal, 
friendly courageous united group of 
people” now to be called the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. 

This organization collectively and in- 
dividually said “yes” to all requests as 
though they had added a bit to the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you, and do it 
first.” 

Your retiring president feels like one 
great big THANK You. To say all that 
I wish to say would take a lifetime and 
fill many books. Going into a kinder- 
garten room the other day I ran into a 
“thankful” lesson. Each child stood say- 
ing, as he or she felt—“I’m thankful for 
my teacher.” “I’m thankful for my new 
shoes.” “I’m thankful for spinach.” 

Without any such hypocrisies as that 
last one, may I recite a few thankfuls: 

I’m thankful for the 1920 Eastern Con- 
ference that first taught me the value of 
Conferences to the great cause of music 
and to individuals. 

I’m thankful for Ralph Winslow, who 


gave us Providence, and whose incom- 
parable contribution at Pittsburgh will 
live long in our memories. “Laugh and 
the world laughs with you.” We need 
laughs in these times. 

I’m thankful for that tireless Executive 
Secretary and the likewise tireless office 
force. They do not count the hours they 
work. 

I’m thankful for all the help the officers 
and members of the Conference (espe- 
cially my neighbor, Elizabeth Beach of 
Syracuse), who assisted in a thousand 
ways—from all corners of the Conference 
from Maine to Maryland, their name is 
legion. 

I’m thankful to Pittsburgh for “white 
washing the fence” allowing me to play 
“Tom Sawyer.” All the work was done 
when the president arrived. 

I’m thankful to the William 
Hotel. The management of the hotel 
was so perfect, they even thought ours 
the finest convention ever held there. 

I’m thankful to “Billy” and “John- 
nie”, those two busy boys who made the 
All-Conference Chorus a glowing suc- 
cess. Over 400 young choristers made so 
happy they wept when the time came to 
go home. John Neff who kept the ma- 
chinery so well oiled, and William 
Breach who closed the Conference with 
such a delightful program of music so 
charmingly rendered. (Again Buffalo 
invites us to convene there.) 

I’m thankful for past presidents who 
gave freely of their time and advice to 
a perturbed president, especially, George 
Abbott and Claude Rosenberry, who, 
being neighbors, answered willingly and 
uncomplainingly hundreds of questions; 
and to the first president, Albert Ed- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT 
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DITSON PUBLICATI 











) THE ART OF 
THE ART OF | A CAPPELLA SINGING 


A CAPPELLA SINGING 





z 

/ JOHN SMALLMAN 
bi and 

F apt sa E. H. WILCOX 
F Price, in cloth, $2.00 
- ‘ errsom company, ue | 





VALUABLE FEATURES 


Advice for organizing and conducting groups. 
Instruction for the singers, to promote an artistic ensemble. 
Vocal phonetics of the text printed with regular text in music. 


A complete year’s course in group-singing, plus a repertoire of 
outstanding works. 


For mixed choruses and classroom use in school, college or uni- 
versity. 


The 
CLIPPINGER 
Class-Method of Voice Culture 


This balanced and practical text book by one of America’s eminent 
authorities on the voice, contains 132 pages of instruction and music. 


Price, $1.25 


A clear presentation of basic principles. Full treatment of such 
topics as breath-control, vowel formation, consonants, tone-quality, 
resonance, head voice, flexibility, interpretation, how to study a 
song, etc. The compulsory purchase of outside song ain = | is 
obviated, for the book is COMPLETE in itself for a year of happy 


study. 
* 














Ditson Album re 
DITSON ALBUM 
of Cornet Solos . 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT CORNET SOLOS 


Price, 75 cents ° 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, ING 








® 
CONTENTS 
Pe BO cccegntnccacsascssstecsutnsdencetacecssucecsevensesesen Bartlett 
EGER ncnectkndsédcuccscuntacsssicessaviiaseensesasneneetenin Handel 
POS Fei ctciccnccccssssecsvecivensscnesciccsscsssescses Rollinson 
Bee Drastest Beery Beer Tee. cc cccsccccssscccsccccsesscccecessee Stults 
PETES ccsrenisivicncicvcnsensescsssecssescsosnensecenvnnscced Mullen 
PINNED. cc cendscctenctavsaedssiacdsccvsciccsstqncsneseocesiseuesd Cowles 
He NE Ltd cndndcchececctnnssentscccnrtbdasiedeessioemmenied Cadman 
Pe Ee Fc cecncccendcccccnsesecncccesceseccaeucosconessberens Trotere 
BE BB cccckaccccsvicnscsssnccnsvcesssensccesncoccwsssssncenseed Faure 
ee De ee Oe Ge We ccccctecucccctccscucerscéudscctet Bland 
CID s.n0ehensdsendstcesnscetakeveverncvceséesssoncestniiecsds Schubert 
Se FD GE Faken cinvensercinnstedsssstasissscncsmomnest Smith 
ee Re Ba iksckccetecsssccccsiccncvesveerssbsictosrenséial Sullivan 
SD ST PS evdccdnsccdasmesetandssenanuacmusuneieee Rollinson 


ART SONGS for School and Studio 


(FIRST YEAR) 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE, 
Issued in Two Editions, Medium High—Medium Low 
$1.00 each 


ART SONGS for School and Studio 


(SECOND YEAR) 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE, 
Issued in Two Editions, Medium High—Medium Low 
$1.00 each 


Because of the success of the FIRST YEAR book and the demand 
for a second book, a step in advance, this collection has 
issued. It contains twenty-three second-year songs, including two 
duets, from the works of Brahms, Densmore, Franz, Fisher, Grieg, 
Henschel, Jensen, Manney, Schubert, Schumann, Sinding, Strickland, 
Tchaikovsky and Watts. 


The editors added helpful notes to each of the songs and the volume 
includes hints on Teaching Procedure, Diction, and the Principles 


of Singing. 











Ten Easy Solos 


FOR VIOLIN OR VIOLA AND FOR DOUBLE-BASS OR 
VIOLONCELLO WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
By ARTHUR E. HEACOX 


© 
Te RE Cee Gbainke cicnccnndscncccunscitisdececdansseuses $ .25 
es: SO CW ent cacdadscdnsecedesanibbeesrnbisobaniansens 25 
I NE I Qo vised cccccvcicsdactosecccstnstecsecnsds 25 
PD CUE, SND Wc ccccesssccasicussucéscstsnsccesessness 25 
Pe I a iin cdsciwncciccsendccncsesassiesesescus Dm 
ey Se es III, ccc cccscvcccuncsecnaencsacensine 1.00 
We. Ge, I Fionn ksccciccccncncnsscscnsscccns 1.00 
Violoncello with Piano Accompaniment...............ceeeeeeeceees 1.00 
Double-Bass with Piano Accompaniment.............ssseeceeceees 1.00 

J 


The “Ten Easy Solos” are really comparatively “easy” to play, 
in addition to having a musical value that gains the interest and 
good-will of students working them out. The possibility of securing 
separate instrumental parts for each instrument at such a moderate 
cost enables teachers for the first time to get really fine music into 
the hands of all the string players. 

For string teachers and for those who have anything to do with 


the Double-Bass in particular, we know of no more valuable con- 
tribution to the scanty literature of solo material for this instrument. 




















Any of the above listed works may be had on app 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INc. 
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Designed espe cially for the 
Vocal and Instrumental Supervisor 





The Glenn Glee Club 
BOOK FOR BOYS 
Fifty songs for Junior High Schools skillfully arranged for boys’ 
voices by Virginia French. 

The name of Mabelle Glenn as editor is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of this book. It was compiled after wide ex- 
perience with classes of Junior High School boys. The range of 
each voice has been carefully watched, special attention being 
given to the Alto Tenor parts. This book solves the problem ot 
right material for adolescent boys’ voices. Useful also for mixed 
chorus of S. B. 

124 pages of music, cloth-bound, $1.00 


The Glenn Glee Club 
BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN 
Thirty-six part-songs for High Schools especially arranged by 
Virginia French 
Folksongs—Classic Artsongs—Chorales 
A collection of more advanced material for Senior High Schools and 


Preparatory Schvols. 
74 pages of music, cloth-bound, $1.00 


The Glenn Glee Club 
BOOK FOR GIRLS 
Forty-two songs for Junior High Schools beautifully arranged by 

Virginia French. 
This book aims to meet the need for music of a medium grade 
of difficulty which will appeal to girls of Junior High School 
and early High School age. The melodies possess charm and 
the harmonies are interesting to all the parties. 


Three-Part Choruses 
124 pages of music, cloth-bound, $1.00 


The Glenn Festival Book 


Edited for Upper Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools, 17 
numbers of the same high type of music that characterizes the 
Glenn books. 
Unison, Two-part and Three-part Choruses 
48 pages of music, paper, $.50 





The Morrison String-Class System 


for the Combined Class Teaching of VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO 
and BASS 


By DON MORRISON 


Associate Editors 
KARL W. GEHRKENS and ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS 


i, ON  SUE W, ocncccoscedccveceaccnsecsevesneea 75 cents 
is SE TF Mi siscccccccscsacnudesscesesasectene 75 cents 
FEATURES: 


(1) Instead of four separate books, there are but two—one for Violin 
oS the other for ’Cello and Bass. This cuts the book expense 
in half. 

(2) This system can be used with the four string-instruments com- 
bined, with any two or three of them simultaneously, or by any 
instrument alone in a separate class. 

(3) The solos and exercises should first be sung with the words given 
or by syllable. In this way the mood and rhythms are quickly 
established. 

(4) A simple piano accompaniment is provided. This is so arranged 
as to permit its playing by the string instruments as the material 
is reviewed. 

(5) Unusually complete illustrations for posture, the various posi- 
tions, etc. 

(6) Plenty of short studies for both bow and left hand. 

(7) Variety of key and variety of style in the music to assure con- 
tinued interest. 

(8) As the viola part is placed directly below its duplicate violin 
part, the learning of the viola clef becomes a simple matter. 

(9) Uniform page and lesson assignments make for clearness and 
avoid turning pages. 

(10) Every detail in these unique books has had long continued 
classroom use. Only tested material is included. The System is not 
an experiment but in every particular works—BRINGS RESULTS. 


The Junior A Cappella- 
CHORUS BOOK 
Edited by 
Olaf C. Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts 
For Mixed Voices Price in Boards, $1.00 
Elaborate and helpful Foreword by Mrs. Pitts, and Hints for Singers 
Themselves by Dr. Hollis Dann. 
Of the 51 musical numbers, 42 are secular and 9 are sacred. Of 
these numbers 27, more than half, are made available in a 
cappella form for the first time. 
While the musical standard of the editors is high, pains have 
been taken to select music that not only is suitable in range and 
text for junior choirs, but is hearty, joyous and singable. 
Note: In addition to the Junior A Cappella Chorus Book, we pie- 
sent the A Cappella Chorus Book which may be regarded p- a 
Senior collection for choruses of more advanced training and at- 
tainmeat. 


The A Cappella Chorus Book 


Edited by 

Dr. F. Melius Christiansen and Noble Cain 
For Mixed Voices Price in Boards, $1.00 
This notable collection of twenty-seven choruses, and one 
hundred and twenty-eight music-pages, contains sixteen 
secular numbers and eleven sacred. The names of the dis- 
tinguished editors are in themselves a guarantee of the 
high quality of the book. Care has been taken to avoid 
music of more than average difficulty, or of extreme vocal 
range. Every number was chosen because of its intrinsic 
beauty as well as singableness. The interesting Foreword 
by the managing editor, records the development of a cap- 
pella music in this country. Unparalleled in both quality 
and price. 


The DITSON CHORUS BOOK 
(Mixed Voices) 
George Abbott, William Breach, James Price 
Price, $1.50 


Every number is spontaneous, singable and musically worth while, 
and all have been tested by actual use in the schoolroom. 


Each Number in the above Listed Books is Also Issued 
Separately in Octavo Form 
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SIXTEEN PARADE OR CONCERT MARCHES— 
FAVORITE MELODIES INTRODUCED IN TRIO— 
BOOKS FOR EACH INSTRUMENT—NO DOUBLE NOTES 


2 
Db <~%" C Flute (C Proceed, Eb Clarinet, Solo and ist Bh Clar- 
inet, 2nd Clarinet, 3rd Bh Clarinet, Oboes, Bassoon; Eb Alto 


A, b Tenor Saxophone, Eb Baritone ‘Saxophone; Solo Bb 
Cornet (Conductor) or Bb Soprano poz Ist, 2nd, 3rd Bb 
Cornets; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Eb Horns (Altos or Melophones) ; Ist 
Trombone, Bass or Treble Cleft, 2nd Trombone Bass or Treble Clef, 
3rd Trombone, Bass or Treble Clef (Bb Bass Saxophone); Baritone, 
Bass or Treble Clef, Basses, Drums. 

Price, each book, Thirty cents 











for examination from your dealer or the publisher 


309 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
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i 80) PAGE 
& WHITE WAY NEWS 


No.7 


Articles by 
Leading 

Bandmasters, 

Directors and 


Soloists 


Many Photographs 
of Successful Bands 
and Players 


Also Free History 


of Brass Instruments 


Contains news of the latest developments of three outstanding lines 
of Band and Orchestra Instruments, the KING, the CLEVELAND 
and the AMERICAN STANDARD .. . new models . . . new 


additions to our lines of instruments . . . complete information 


and prices, 


FREE—Set of Wall Charts 


Every instrumental teacher or bandmaster should have a set of these charts 
in his studio or band room. The set includes: 
Student Chart, illustrating all Instruments used in Bands or Orchestras, 


showing the Compass of Each Instrument, the Tuning Tone of Each 
Instrument, other Valuable Teaching Information and Proper Instrumenta- 


tion for Bands. 


Also Special Chart Showing Natural Scale of Cornet and Trumpet, Possible 
Scale, Natural and Artificial Fingering, Easy Ways of Fingering Difficult 


Passages. 
« 


Tae = Fa Pa,'2 o 8 Bee Ge 
KING MEO Aye on Dos 


5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
—— USE THE 
[) Send Free Copy White Way News No. 7. 
([) Send Free Set of Instrumental Wall Charts. COUPON, 
[) Send Free 40 Page Band Organizers Hand Book. NO 
|] Send Free History of Brass Instruments. 
| Send Bargain List of Instruments. OBLIGATION 
INVOLVED 


(Have You a Band ?)............ ; 
Instrument Interested In ?........ 
Your Name........ 
Address......... 


Iam (© Supervisor () Band Director ( Inst. Instruct, 
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mund Brown, who was responsible for 
Sir John Edmiston. I forgot to say at 
the banquet that Sir John was the fea- 
ture of the first banquet ever held by the 
Eastern Conference, and was brought to 
this Conference in the spirit of reunion. 

And am I thankful for Will Earhart 
for his colossal undertaking, his untiring 
toil through two years to present to his 
guests and to posterity a resumé of 
twenty years of music directing in a 
great city, a real panorama, that is un- 
equaled in the history of music educa- 
tion—to him and to his co-workers in 
Pittsburgh inside and outside of the 
public school system be the honor and 
the glory! 

And now George L. Lindsay of Phil- 
adelphia, I turn the gavel over to you 
with my best wishes for your success. 

Laura Bryant, Ex-President 


P. S. How can one omit to publicly 
thank such helpfulness as our officers, 
Miss McInerney, Clarence Wells and 
“Rosco” Conklin, gave. Roscoe, who 
with that marvelous Pittsburgher, Wil- 
liam D. McCoy, managed that banquet 
business like drum majors!! But space 
is limited. However, now that I’m 
wedded to the Conference with a ring— 
I’m forever at the service of the finest 
organization in the world. 

Oh, yes, the man who hitch hiked to 
the meeting in Harrisburg was at Pitts- 
burgh. He came in a bus. Bless him! 

A 

IF YOU WERE NOT ABLE to go to Pitts- 
burgh March 12-15, you will have to 
seek a fellow-worker who was there in 
order to get an adequate idea of some 
of its great events, such as: School 
Visitation Day, the Eastern Intercollegi- 
ate Glee Club Contest Festival, that 
opening session when the cultural keys 
of the city were turned over to our 
charming president, the great Pittsburgh 
Panorama of eighteen episodes continuing 
for three daily sessions, the section meet- 
ings, Pittsburgh Schools Festival Night 
at Syria Mosque, the Thursday morning 
session of beauty, inspiration, and sound 
wisdom; that great “Reunion in Pitts- 
burgh” with the banquet and its surpris- 
ing climax—the denouement of Sir John 
Edmiston—not to mention the fine fun 
of sounding an electric Alamo for some 
of the one-minute past-presidential 
post-prandials, also the “Delaware Dutch 
Music Masters,” and the original Ithaca 
Quartet now grown up and clothed in 
larger overalls, and the charming ban- 
quet ushers in original state costume; 
the combined In-and-About luncheon; 
the Friday afternoon session with the 
inspiring singing of the rural chorus of 
225 pupils from Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania; the high school vocal 
solo contest preliminaries for 1935; see- 
ing Pittsburgh; and, finally, the remark- 
able concert of the All-Eastern Chorus of 
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over four hundred wonderful young peo- 
ple who came to Pittsburgh from near 
and far and performed new wonders un- 
der the magic of the baton of William 
Breach. 

A mere statement of major events will 
not serve. You must look up a program 
and follow it up in the Yearbook to get 
some idea of the magnitude of the dem- 
onstrations and special choral and orches- 
tral programs and addresses that were 
so bountifully supplied. How our peo- 
ple enjoyed the exhibits and the whole- 
some, friendly contacts made with the 
pathfinders who are our great support- 
ers. I will not venture to mention 
names of organizations and speakers, but 
we must emphasize the fact that Pitts- 
burgh has set a pace that will be hard 
to match anywhere. Superlatives fail in 
acknowledging the debt due Laura 
Bryant, Will Earhart, Dr. Graham, and 
the Convention Committee organization 
of the “Smoky City’—‘‘where there is 
smoke, there is fire.” The Pittsburgh 
Panorama will stimulate all of us to 
pass on the torch to our girls and boys. 


Georce L. Linpsay 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Whiskers for a Knight 


BEING 
THOUGHTS ON TRANSIENT BEARDS 
By ToOASTMASTER 
Aboard the Big-4 Train, Saturday, 
March 16 





4 WueEN THOSE Dickensian whiskers 
fell prone into the ice cream plate, al- 
most we wished he had been a belted 
earl, and that the belt had struck him 
sternly with the buckle in fighting po- 
sition. 

To think that, (as Browning* might 
have phrased it), 


“Just with a handful of whiskers he 
left us, 

Just with a mustache to stick in our 
throat. 


Qo 
oN 





We that had loved him so, followed 
him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his 

Scotch accent, 

Swallowed his bait like trout seizing a 
fly?” 

And that closing announcement we 
had just scribbled on the tablecloth! It 
seemed so scintillating! But “Annie 
Laurie” stepped into the picture, followed 
by the de-bearding scene! Stunned and 
angry, we quite forgot the closing shot. 
The tablecloth said,— “We submit that 
to be asked to take over the toastmas- 
tering for a city with 70 million dollars 
worth of bread and then be sandwiched 
between Arthur Witte and Sir John, was 
a pretty crumby assignment.” 

oa * * 


OVERHEARD BEFORE THE UNVEILING 
The Earl of Haviland (When Al B. 
announced that Sir John would sing): 
“What is that—Brown thinking of? To 
ask such a distinguished gentleman to 
sing for us!” 
* * * 


The T. M.: “I hope, Sir John, you 
are not offended when people tell you 
how much like Charles Dickens you 
look ?” 

S. J.: “On the contrary, I’m vastly 
complimented.” 

*x* * * 

Sir J.: “You know, Mr. W., the 
fust singin’ I ever deed was sittin’ on 
the knee of Mr. Sankey—you know—Mr. 
Moody’s famous song leader. He tried 
to teach me ‘When the Mists Have 
Rolled in Splendour.’” 

(Business of the T. M., already 
swollen with pride, bravely swallowing 
song, singer, Dwight L. Moody and all.) 

x * * 


A N. Y. Supervisor (true Scot): 
“And in 1881 in Glasgow—with 400 com- 
petitors and only two medals—I got one 
of them.” 

Sir J.: “Sure! Sure! I remember 
verra well.” 


-~ 


SUCKER SEASON OPENS AT PITTSBURGH. 
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And besides, a hoax is great fun, pro- 
vided it is on a grand scale. There were 
750 at the banquet, and something like 
742 of us were suckers. The T. M.’s 
only complaint is that he was the only 
sucker parked right in the gold fish bowl! 


* * * 


As Robbie Burns. so _ touchingly 
phrased it: 


“But my fause lover pulled his nose, 
But, ah! he left the beard tae me.” 
T. M. 


* * * 


P. S. By the way, rumour has it that 
the native Pittsburghers pronounce that 
final “h” especially when business is 
booming and the “smog” is really on the 
job. They say “Pittsburg-h-h-h-h” (“h” 
as in severe “cough”). But I don’t be- 
lieve it. 

ok * * 


P. SS. Sir J. writes to know who 
was the most obliging gentleman sitting 
in front of the speakers’ table, who, when 
Sir J. asked “Have you an E-flat on your 
piano over here?” called out helpfully— 
“You mean B-flat, don’t you?” 

*” * * 


P. SSS. Two facts about the gal- 
lery accompanist: (1) He was our 
National Treasurer for ten years. (2) 
He has known Sir John (under his 
Boston name) for several years, but 
swallowed the bait even as you and I. 


*See “The Lost Leader.” 


An Appreciation 


Mr. Clarence Wells, Treasurer, E.M.E.C. 
East Orange, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Wells: Last week we had 
the privilege and pleasure: of having 
over four hundred students, attending 
the Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, stop with us three days at Hotel 
Webster Hall. 

I want to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the nice 
business we received from this Confer- 
ence—and I also want to state that in 
my twenty-two years of hotel exper- 
ience this was one of the very finest 
groups of high school students that it 
has been my pleasure to entertain. 

May I thank you and your associates, 
on behalf of our organization, for help- 
ing to bring them to Pittsburgh and to 
Hotel Webster Hall? 

Cordially yours, 


R. H. Nash, Manager 
Hotel Webster Hall 
Pittsburgh, March 27, 1935. 
A 


Library Music Department at the De- 
borah Cook Sayles Public Library in 
Pawtucket, BR. I., is to be installed 
under the sponsorship of the Black- 
stone Valley Music Teachers’ Society, 
according to an announcement received 
from Bertha J. Burlingame, Chairman 
of the Library Committee. The society 
announces that. it will be glad to re- 
ceive donations of books, music, music 
magazine subscriptions, ete. “As to 
procedure regarding donations ... we 
have not prepared the room for receipt 
of articles Therefore, before we 
accept any material we are anxious to 
have a list of such gifts as we may 
expect to receive for our department.” 
All lists should be sent to Miss Bur- 
lingame at 20 Clarner Street, Paw- 
tucket. 
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North Central Conference at Indianapolis 


FowLerR SMITH, Detroit, Michigan, President 


HayDN M. MorGan, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1st Vice-President 
Sapie M. Rarrerty, 1125 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois, 2nd Vice-President 
FLORENCE FLANAGAN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Secretary 








HAT THE Sectional Conferences 

have regained their stride after the 
temporary setback caused by the inad- 
vertent conflict of dates between the 1933 
meetings and the celebrated bank holiday 
has been demonstrated no less than six 
times within recent weeks. Each of the 
six Sectional Conferences has been a 
success, and each has been marked by 
one or more new and significant Con- 
ference features. 

Friends and members of the North 
Central Conference who have had the 
good fortune to attend the meetings of 
all the Conferences are enthusiastic about 
the results achieved by the other five 
Conferences, and enthusiastic 
over the outstanding success of the North 
Central meeting at Indianapolis. Never, 
they tell us, has there been a meeting 
quite like this year’s North Central. Be- 
ginning with the Intercollegiate Music 
Festival on Sunday and ending with the 
final concert of the Ensemble Festival 
Friday, the week was packed full and 
overflowing. Not only with good things 
to witness and listen to, but with oppor- 
tunities for actual participation by every 
one of the more than 1,000 members who 
It truly was, as promised by 
President Fowler Smith, a “working 
conference.” Not only were there hun- 
dreds of members actively engaged in the 
preparations for and in the carrying out 


equally 


attended. 





of the program, but such activities as the 
discussion groups made the Conference 
decidedly an affair of “personal partici- 
pation.” 

Thanks to the able work of the con- 
vention committee under the leadership 
of General Chairman Superintendent Paul 
C. Stetson, Vice-Chairman Ralph W. 
Wright and Executive Secretary Lorle 
Krull, the huge schedule of dovetailed 
and interlocking events ran off like clock- 
work. Our everlasting gratitude is due 
to the convention committee and the 
In-and-About Indianapolis School Music 
Club—which, together, embraced about 
all of the school music folks in the In- 
dianapolis area. Without such codpera- 
tion the program planned by President 
Fowler Smith and the Executive Com- 
mittee could hardly have been under- 
taken. Then, too, a word of admiration 
should be spoken for the student par- 
ticipants from Indianapolis—several thou- 
sands of them—and their teachers. Their 
contribution was fundamental. May this 
all-too-brief mention serve to emphasize 
appreciation to the directors of the vari- 
ou: individual groups, and to Ralph 
Wright and those who assisted him in 
organizing the inspiring all-city groups. 
Participating groups from outside the 
state swelled the attendance by a thou- 
sand or more. There were high school 
groups, elementary school groups (will 


NORTH CENTRAL OFFICERS—1935-1937 


Fowler Smith (Retiring President, Nat'l Director—1935-39), J. Leon 
Ruddick (Director, 1935-39), William D. Revelli (Director, 1935-39). Seated (left to right): Orien 


Standing (left to right): 


E. Dalley (2nd Vice-President Elect), Carol M. 


Pitts (President-Elect), Hobart H. Sommers 


(Ist Vice-President Elect). 
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we ever forget that All-City Junior Or- 
chestra from Detroit!), college groups, 
community groups—they came to add to 
the beauty and power of this great music 
festival. 

There are many things which should 
be commented upon, such as the outstand- 
ing success of the vocal and instrumental 
Ensemble Festival, with some 500 par- 
ticipants representing nearly all the 
North Central states. You will hear 
echoes of this event for many a year to 
come. Then there were the Band and 
Choral Clinics conducted by William D. 
Revelli and Carol Pitts respectively; the 
Church Choir Festival on Sunday night; 
the visits to Foster Hall (hundreds of 
Conference members took advantage of 
Mr. Lilly’s hospitality during the week) ; 
the Tea Dansant provided by the Indiana 
Federated Music Clubs; the Hobart 
Band; the section meetings under most 
efficient chairmen; the In-and-About In- 
dianapolis Elementary Schools Chorus; 
the high school solo singing contests—a 
most popular Conference feature—pre- 
liminary to the national auditions to be 
held at New York in 1936; the Panel 
Discussion with its array of notable fig- 
ures in the field of education; the state 
luncheons—happy features which brought 
out some new, not to say startling, talent 
in several instances; the verse-speaking 
choir from Detroit. And all this without 
mentioning the general sessions and the 
fine speakers and the interesting discus- 
sions or the many individual vocal and 
instrumental groups. You will have to 
review the program in the Yearbook !* 


Yes, your 1935 Yearbook will give you 
much of the value that was derived by 
those who attended the meeting, but again 
we say if you want to get the fullest 
benefit from your Conference member- 
ship by all means attend the National 
and your Sectional Conference in their 
alternate years. There is no other way 
to keep yourself up to the minute in this 
vast, moving field and to keep your en- 
thusiasm at top peak. 


Greetings and Congratulations ! 


A GREETINGS to all the progressive mu- 
sicians of our ten states. To those who 
have had the thrill of attending our fine 
conferences, “Good Morning.” We are 





* Yearbook orders may be placed now. For 
those who wish copies of the blue-and-gold 
covered program book for souvenirs or for 
reference, a limited supply is available. Con- 
ference members send 4 cents postage. Price 
to non-members 25 cents. 
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back on the job again, with new enthusi- 
asm and a more critical valuation of 
music education and what it is trying to 
do. 

To those who have not had the thrill 
of attending the conferences, but whose 
hearts nevertheless are in their work, 
“Good Morning.” Can we not bring to 
you through the Journal, some of the 
uplift we have received, some of the new 
zeal we have acquired and a determina- 
tion to let nothing stand in the way of 
attending the National Conference in 
1936? 

Congratulations to the North Central 
Conference on its last meeting at Indian- 
apolis, March 17-22, 1935. A Sectional 
Conference on par with the National, in 
scope, attainment, value, and enthusi- 
asm. Congratulations on having had 
for president a man of the vision, execu- 
tive ability, and personality of Fowler 
Smith, who planned such a magnificent 
program and carried it through to such 
a successful conclusion. 


Congratulations to Mr. Smith on his 
fine group of co-workers who labored 
so earnestly and unselfishly for the 
cause of music education, and who helped 
in every way to carry out his wishes. 
The writer has never attended a confer- 
ence which did more to raise our ideals, 
restore our faith, and renew our enthu- 
siasm than the North Central Confer- 
ence of 1935. 

Such a conference is a great challenge 
to each state, to each community, and to 
each individual serving the cause of mu- 
sic education; a challenge to each state 
to enter into active participation through 
its educators, that its music program 
may be well balanced, progressive and 
universal; to each community, that it 
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participate widely in all available music 
activities, and open the doors of oppor- 
tunity for music education to every stu- 
dent in it; and to every individual, that 
he enter actively into the affairs of the 
Conference, thus keeping himself abreast 
of the times, in active touch with music 
development throughout the country, and 
receiving the inspiration of new contacts 
with fellow workers, and the stimula- 
tion of new ideas. 

With the co-operation of all, from the 
smallest hamlet to the largest city, these 
goals can be reached and the North 
Central Conference push strongly on to 
that ultimate goal, “A Musical Amer- 


” 


ica. 
Caro, M. Pitts, Pres. 


Hail, Farewell, Hail! 


A THE CONFERENCE OF 1935 has come and 
gone as does everything in which Time 
is the determining factor. If, when the 
time comes, we are able to hang some- 
thing constructive upon the outstretched 
branches of the event, we are content. 

It was a great experience to me to 
serve as president of the North Central 
Conference. It was a revelation to find 
available the wealth of valuable contribu- 
tions that were made. I shall never for- 
get the fine spirit of codperation that was 
apparent on every hand nor the spirit of 
friendliness that prevailed. 

The many fine comments and letters 
received would make a voluminous ex- 
pression of appreciation to all who par- 
ticipated in the program. I wish to add 
my personal appreciation to the officers 
and directors, to the committee chairmen 
and members, to the speakers and musical 
directors, and to all who contributed in 
service and spirit. 


We congratulate Mrs. Carol Pitts and 
the newly elected officers and directors 
and pledge ourselves to their support. 

FowLer SMITH 


North Central Notes 


Automatic transfer of the retiring 
president to the post of National Board 
member for a term of four years is now 
provided by our constitution, thus giv- 
ing the National Conference and the 
North Central the benefit of the valu- 
able experience of each retiring presi- 
dent in this important official group. 


The Achievement Exhibits arranged 
by Sarah E. O'Malley, and a large com- 
mittee representing each state of the 
North Central, were unique and afforded 
one of the most attractive displays of 
the sort ever seen by this reporter. 
According to Miss O’Malley’s register 
nearly 1,000 persons visited the two- 
room exhibit gallery. A total of 4,385 
items were displayed in a most attrac- 
tive arrangement and color scheme. 
Everyone who visited the exhibit was 
in hearty accord that the display so 
carefully catalogued and arranged had 
great educational value. In an early 
issue of the Journal pictures of this 
exhibit will be published. 


Participating groups ran into rather 
large total figures, with the inclusion 
of the vocal and instrumental ensem- 
bles which took part in the festival. 
It is obviously impossible to list them 
all in this space. Among the organiza- 
tions which took part in the general 
programs, in addition to those previous- 
ly mentioned: Central State Teachers 
College Madrigal Singers, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.; Indiana Central College Choir, 
Indianapolis; Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege Madrigal Singers, Muncie, Ind.; 
Earlham College Choir, Richmond, Ind.; 
Indiana University Men’s Glee Club, 
Bloomington; Burroughs-Jackson Col- 
lege of Music Choir, Indianapolis; 
Morton High School Choir, Richmond, 
Ind.; Decatur (Ill.) Mothersingers; De- 
Pauw University Choir and String 
Trio, Greencastle, Ind.; Indianapolis 
Federation of Mothers Chorus; Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory Orchestra and 
Choir, Indianapolis; Marion County 
(Ind.) School Band; Perry Township, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-ONE 
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Rehearsal in ion 
@& Healy Hall of 
the In-and-About 
Chicago High 
School Orchestra; 
Merle Isaac, con- 
ductor. Eric De 
Lamarter _ listens 
to one of his own 
compositions. 





Music. Music Stands, Instruments — every 
musical need—available at LYON & HEALY’S 





HETHER you live five, fifty, five hundred or fifteen 








Inelude this 








hundred miles from Lyon & Healy’s, your orders 
get the same careful personal attention. Cultivate the Material in Your 
habit of sending to Lyon & Healy for whatever you Requisitions for 
need in music for here you have the most complete Next Fall! 
selection in America at the lowest possible prices. Sep Hane Ghaset Gish 
The A Cappella Chorus Book—Christian- 
Wi C | Y SOT—CORI mM. cc cccccccccccccccccccose $1.00 
Ww iH ° The Junior A Cappella Chorus Book— 
ays e an e pP ous Christiansen—Pitts ..........see0e08 1.00 
. Ditson Trios for Women’s Voices— 
he We Hinge Octave and Sheet Music by the latest PMTs co ccocccececccecescncses 75 
methods and at current prices. The Repertory of Franklin Chorals 
(Two or three parts—Girls, S. A. B. or 
Li { New d St a aM i nal i Re RAmsskeedécee vounceceoned each .60 
> 4 sts of New and Standar wmsie are always The School Glee Club (T. T. B. B.)— 
available for the asking; including Commencement Num- Ns nsekecetsaseincitenssnnede 75 
bers, Memorial Day, Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving, Christ- FE Y Band 
mas. National School Orchestra and National Solo and —- Orehe an 
Ensemble Contest selections. an rehestra— 
Morrison String Class System—Two 
Educational Records Library offers you the MB. sec nccccesscces ecocccsench = «75 
— rogid’s thes te eaonadad by the $ be , d Exercises for Ensemble Drill—Fussell.. .75 
worla s est music recor yt e nest American an (For Band or Orchestra) 
foreign organizations for your Music Appreciation Classes. Bridging the Gap (for Band) Parts,each  .30 
Write for catalogs. Manual 1.25 
Aeolian ing ee ~—w and 
Bennette. ee «.+++-Parts,each .60 


“Cond. score 1.00 
Don’t Forget that Air Mail String Bass Method—Flockton........- 2.00 
. : ? e Symphony in D Minor—Franck 

makes it possible for every music teacher to obtain anything he needs Parts complete 10.00 


in music within a few hours from Lyon & Healy’s. Fifth Symphony—Tschaikowsky 
Parts complete 10.00 


For Your Library— 























“When Attending Summer School You Artists in Music of Today—Kauffman, |_| 
Are Cordially Invited to Examine the The Meaning and Teaching of Musio— | 
large stock of Teaching Material at Oe ee oe 
Victor Book of the Symphony—O’Con- 
EDs 6 6 66:4.6.606:000604064060006 600000 3.50 
4 Y Check Off Numbers Wanted; 
Fill In and Mail 
243 South Wabash Ave. 1007 Huron Road ee ee ee 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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President Elect), Ethel M. Henson (President-elect), Charles R. Cutts (Retiring President, Nat'l 


Board, 1935-39), Berenice Barnard (2nd Vice-President Elect). 
(Auditor-elect), Marguerite V. Hood (Director, 1935-39) 


ik PREPARE an adequate report of the 
meeting of the Northwest Music 
Educators Conference held in Boise, 
Idaho, April 21-24, within the space al- 
lotted by the editors is absolutely im- 
possible. If you attended the convention 
you know this is true. Oh, what fun it 
was to greet old friends and to make 
new ones. It is here we music educa- 
tors meet on a common ground and can 
discuss our trials and tribulations, and, 
best of all, the pleasures of our individ- 
ual -positions. 

First of all, we wish to extend, in be- 
half of the Northwest Conference, our 
appreciation and thanks to President 
Charles R. Cutts for his guidance and 
efficient management of Conference af- 
fairs. He was supported whole-heart- 
edly by his Board and a strong corps 
of committee workers. 

Next we must pay our tribute to 
Boise people—to our competent local 
chairman, Judith Mahan, to Donald 
Foltz, Howard Deye and the commit- 
tees, for their whole-hearted hospitality ; 
also, for the effective demonstrations 
presented with such enthusiasm and spon- 
taneity; to Superintendent W. D. Vin- 
cent and his staff for their generous and 
cooperative efforts in our behalf. 

The Conference program really started 
Saturday evening, although the formal 
opening was not until Monday morning. 
Saturday night was the Lawrence Tib- 
bett concert, the last of the Community 
Concert programs. Arrangements were 
made so that Conference members could 
attend if they so desired. 

The morning of April 21 found the 
mezzanine floor of Hotel Boise a “bee- 
hive” of activity. The exhibitors were 
busy hammering and tacking and arrang- 
ing, while at the Conference registration 
desk was a line of enthusiastic music 
educators anxiously waiting to complete 
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registration. The attendance was larger 
than anyone expected. This in itself was 
a factor which contributed to the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the meeting. The ex- 
hibitors were there with attractive dis- 
plays which filled the mezzanine floor to 
its full capacity. Conference members 
showed their appreciation by thronging 
to the exhibits during all the open time 
provided, and in between times as well. 

Musical programs were of high order. 
The Boise High School A Cappella 
Choir and Boise High School Symphony 
Orchestra presented an inspiring pro- 
gram Sunday evening. Opening and 
closing sessions of our various meetings 
were favored with numbers by the High 
School Woodwind Quartet and Trumpet 
Trio from Pocatello, Idaho; Girls’ Glee 
Club, and Men’s Glee Club from the Col- 
lege of Idaho, Caldwell; Clarion Male 
Quartet, Northwest Nazarene College, 
Nampa, Idaho; and the University of 
Idaho Faculty String Quartet and Quin- 
tet, Moscow. 

The banquet Monday evening was a 
huge success. You all know it would 
be with Anne Landsbury Beck, the 
charming and clever toastmistress that 
she is. 

As usual, much interest centered 
around the All-Northwest Orchestra, to 
which was added this year a band. and 
a chorus. The latter conducted by John 
W. Beattie, the band by James R. Gil- 
lette, the orchestra by George Dasch. 
Added features of the Northwest pro- 
gram this year were the series of “clin- 
ics” for orchestra, band and chorus, con- 
ducted by Dasch, Gillette, and Beattie 
respectively. We have all heard of 
dental clinics; this was much on the same 
order but less painful, I am sure—and 
very pleasant to take. Students of the 
high school groups were used as “pa- 
tients,” and as questions and problems 


Not in picture: R. F. Goranson 


were discussed, these different groups 
demonstrated the “cure.” 

The three “All-Northwest” groups 
made a fitting climax to a great festival 
and convention—the All-Northwest Or- 
chestra program Tuesday evening and the 
All-Northwest Band and Chorus Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Those of us who attended this meeting 
and heard the splendid and varied pro- 
grams returned to our fields of activity 
with renewed inspiration and determina- 
tion to press on harder than ever before 
toward the goals that we realize as our 
ideals in the many phases of music de- 
velopment. 

Let us plan to meet at the National 
Conference meeting in New York City 
next spring. Indeed, as farewells were 
said in Boise, the slogan seemed to be 
“See you in New York.” Let us carry 
on to achieve that goal. 

BERENICE BARNARD 


Resolutions 
I 
4 BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members 
of the Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, extend our appreciation and 
thanks to President Charles R. Cutts for 
his guidance and efficient management of 
Conference affairs; to our competent lo- 
cal chairman, Judith Mahan and her 
committees, for their whole-hearted hos- 
pitality, also for the effective demonstra- 
tions presented with such enthusiasm and 
spontaneity; to Superintendent W. D. 
Vincent and his staff for their generous 
and co6perative efforts in our behalf; to 
the Exhibitors Association for their ex- 
tensive displays and their friendly and 
helpful interest. 
II 

BE IT RESOLVED that personal notes of 

appreciation be sent to our nationally 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-ONE 
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New Low Prices toc 
F6th-Song Collections 


We are delighted to announce the publication 
of two outstanding series of folk-songs at prices 
that bring them easily within the range of 
school budgets. 


Songs of the Hill-Folk 


Twelve Ballads from Kentucky, Collected and Simply Arranged 


with accompaniment for piano 


Virginia, and North Carolina by JOHN JACOB NILES 


SERS CRO RESET 








Published separately 5 cents apiece 
The twelve, bound together, 50 cents 


The Botsford Collection of 


Compiled and Edited by 


F olk-Song be) FLORENCE HUDSON BOTSFORD 


Three tune-books now issued Volume 1. The Americas, Asia, 


containing the melody-lines and Africa 


and English words of all the Volume 2. Northern Europe 
; ' Volume 3. Southern Europe 
songs in the collection 


Price, each, 60 cents 





Schirmer’s American Folk-Song Series 


1. American-English Folk-Songs. 10. Songs from the Hills of Vermont. 
eee ee ee ee ee ee $1.50 Sturgisand Hughes ...... $2.00 


2. Bayou Ballads (12 Folk-Songs from 11. Spanish Songs of Old California. 
Louisiana). Mina Monroe... . . 2.50 Lummisand Farwell ...... 1.25 

3. Mountain Songs of North Carolina. 12. Thirty-six South Carolina Spirituals. 
Marshall Bartholomew ...... 2.00 fone ol ae : pics age ~ - ys 1.50 


4-7. Negro Folk-Songs (Published sepa- ‘ 
rately in four books; also complete, 13. a Spomatey Sansa. 1.50 


No. 7a). Natalie Curtis-Burlin. 
each SOcents..... complete 2.00 14. Song of the Hill-Folk. (Listed above). 


8. Seven Kentucky Mountain Songs. 15. Twenty Beech Mountain Folk-Songs 
JohnJ.Niles . . .. +--+ +s -s 1.25 and Ballads. Matteson and Henry. 


9. Seven Negro Exaltations. John J. Niles 1.25 In preparatiox. 
G. SCHIRMER inc. + 5 East 43rd Streot 
o e 
New York City 
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Southern Conference at New Orleans 


J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, President 
CLEMENTINE MONAHAN, Memphis, Tennessee, 1st Vice-President 
MARGARET Lest, Lakeland, Kentucky, 2nd Vice-President 


JENNIE BELLE SmitTH, Athens, Georgia, Secretary 


RayMOND F. ANDERSON, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 





yNew Orleans Meeting Marks Significant Developments 


O REVIEW the eighth meeting of the 

Southern Conference is to relive for 
those who attended, and to summarize 
for those who could not be in New Or- 
leans, a series of events which estab- 
lished a new “high” in the history of the 
Southern Conference. All of these suc- 
cesses being due, of course, to the tire- 
less efforts of our retiring President 
Francis and his committees, which in- 
clude the outstanding contributions made 
by the Convention Committee in New 
Orleans, headed by Superintendent Bauer, 
and assisted by Mary M. Conway, Di- 
rector of Music in New Orleans. Noth- 
ing was left undone for months prior to 
the meeting, and during the four-day 
session, to insure proper functioning. 
Since early last fall the committee, rep- 
resenting business and artistic interests 
in New Orleans, met for two or three 
hours every week to discuss plans and 
work out various details. When we ar- 
rived in New Orleans on the morning of 
April 7th, New Orleans was ready! 

The religious history of New Orleans 
furnished an ideal background for the 
solemn pontifical mass in the famous old 
St. Louis Cathedral on Sunday morning. 
In this impressive old cathedral in the 
French Quarter we heard the mass sung 
by the Seminary Choir, assisted by a 
chorus of 1,000 school children. Our 
thanks to Father Bassich whose idea it 
was to give such an auspicious opening 
to the conference. 

The Music Department of Louisiana 
State University, with Dr. Stopher him- 
self as conductor, was represented by 
some two hundred students at the Sun- 
day afternoon presentation of the “Hymn 
of Praise” in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Among other notable developments in 
music education in Louisiana is that at 
L. S. U., and the performance at New 
Orleans was a credit to their conductor 
and to the music department as a whole. 
(Some of our Southern Conference mem- 
bers were able to go to Baton Rouge 
during the Conference week to partici- 
pate in the Anniversary Celebration, and 
to attend the remarkable performance of 
“Carmen.” From the reports of those 
fortunate enough to make the trip, we 
heard the most glowing accounts of the 
Celebration and also of the L. S. U. 
Music Building, an achievement in music 
building equipment. ) 
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Some months ago it was suggested 
that our Sunday evening in New Or- 
leans be given over to a United Choir 
Festival, an event embracing the church 
choirs of all sects in New Orleans. The 
local committee assigned this serious task 
to Maynard Klein of Newcomb Coilege 
who assembled over three hundred voices, 
representing all sects in New Orleans, 
for the United Choir Festival, accom- 
panied by the Newcomb College Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Rabbi Louis B. Bin- 
stock as speaker of the evening, warmed 
our hearts with his very pertinent re- 
marks on our field of music education. 
One Conference member was heard to 
say that never before had he seen such 
an event—one which ignored any one 
creed or denomination, and included all 
faiths, intent on giving a performance of 
superior musical quality. 

An unusual achievement of the New 
Orleans Conference was the assembling of 
three distinct organizations, the All-South- 
ern Conference Chorus, the All-Southern 
Conference Orchestra, and the All-South- 
ern Conference Band. Several hundred 
children, representing every one of the 
thirteen states in the Southern Confer- 
ence, came to New Orleans for four 
days of serious study and training under 
the direction of nationally-known con- 
ductors. Due to unexpected illness, our 
good friend T. P. Giddings could not 
be with us to train the chorus, and our 
National President, Herman F. Smith, 
graciously met the emergency by taking 
the chorus himself, and whipping into 


shape a splendid organization. To see 
President Smith laden with packages on 
the eve of his departure from New Or- 
leans for Pasadena—gifts from the mem- 
bers of the Chorus—convinced us that 
the children most heartily approved of 
our National President! The fine con- 
certs given by these organizations on 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights with Mr. 
Smith conducting the chorus, Mr. Maddy 
the orchestra, and Mr. Goldman the band, 
were a real credit to the students them- 
selves, to the supervisors who trained 
them, to the organizing chairmen and 
certainly to their well-known conductors. 


Participation in these concerts is, with- 
out question, a most essential part of the 
program planned for these students—yet 
the real impact is the lasting influence 
the entire expericice has on the life of 
each student who participated in the four- 
day session. To see and talk with some 
of the children who had traveled great 
distances, and some at considerable sac- 
rifice, in order to participate in these 
events, made many of us realize that 
the influence of such activities is far- 
reaching and extends beyond the im- 
mediate experience. 

It is not often that a host city can 
offer on “its night” a music program 
especially adapted to its own historical 
background—yet the Public School Mu- 
sic Department of this interesting city of 
New Orleans was able to do just this 
on New Orleans Night, this event being 
prefaced by a colorful and spectacular 
performance given by the Consolidated 





UNITED CHOIR FESTIVAL—MAYNARD KLEIN, CONDUCTOR 
Over three hundred voices embracing all sects were assembled for this Sunday Evening Concert 
and United Church Service in the Municipal Auditprium. Orchestral accompaniment was by the 
Newcomb College Symphony Orchestra. 
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FOX 
OLD MASTERS FOLIO 


Vols. 1 and 2 

Recognized as the most effective 
easy arrangements of works by the 
old masters. For orchestra and 
band (separate or combined). 


CONTENTS—VOL 1 
WAR ta H OF THE 
ree Vendelssohn 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY.. .Schubert 


a |. Fu ere Liszt 
DE: speges dees ceeeeeon Brahms 
DREEMES SOMEECEB cc vecccsccese Wagner 


CHANSON SANS 
PMT .t468+eea08s Tschaikowsky 


SONATA (Op. 26).......... Beethoven 
PE ccc canue dee eee wee ee Haydn 
ES i ada ar die wie Donizetti 
PILGRIM’S CHORUS......... Wagner 
er CO Gib. .crcseseses Beethoven 


MARCHE MILITAIRE........Schubert 

CONTENTS—VOL. 2 
THE HEAVENS ARE : TELLING. Haydn 
DE sriecedcdeetee eees Beethoven 
HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 5...Brahms 
CHANSON DU BERCEAU...Schumann 
CORONATION MARCH......Meyerbeer 
POLONAISE MILITAIRE......Chopin 
ANDANTE CANTABILE.Tschaikowsky 
VALSE (Op. 64, No. 2)........- Chopin 
I WOULD THAT MY 


DT hicttkgvee tens 6a Vendelssohn 


MARCH FROM TANN- 

DEE ic t¢ssds ne teeeees Wagner 
MOMENT MUSBICAL.......f Schubert 
rere Tre Mozart 


Both Folios Published for Complete 
Band and Orchestra Instrumentation 
EACH PART, 35c; PIANO ACC., 65c 


Suggestions 


for your next season’s program. 
We invite your inspection — send 
for a special “On Approval” blank. 





in the elementary grades. 











EACH PART, 35c; 











SAM FOX 
MusIC HOUR ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Beginning pieces—written and arranged to enthuse young players 
There are brilliant marches, descriptive 


and characteristic novelties; also, an added vocal feature for 
combining vocal and instrumental groups, if desired. 
CONTENTS 

SE ccc kb ecw e rec cke eben CECE ORVEDORCES Zamecnik 
TWINKLING STARS—Novelette .......ccccccccccccccccssces Hawthorne 
HERE COMES THE BAND—Mareb. .........cccccccccsccccccceses Scott 
JUNE ROSES—Waltz Sentimental. ............cccccccceccccces Zamecnik 
TEATRO As CHAP —"BERTER cc ccc ccc cc cccccecccceseseccceseesess Scott 
HAWAIIAN ECHOBS—A Reminiscence.............ccccceccccces Kawelo 
Ce Cr og cae eb ceecs es ccresteesseeenseseeseancn® Berger 
THE MERRYMAKERS—Overture .....cccccccccccccccccccccess Zamecnik 
SONG OF THE BROOK—AR Idyl..... cc cccccrcccccsccccsccccece Berger 
EASTE wn “OO POR, co cccceccisesevcoececveseeton Lowell 
THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS—Descriptive Fantasy........:.Zamecnik 


Published for Complete Orchestra Instrumentation 
PIANO ACC., 


VOCAL PART, 35c 


65¢ : 


Approved Collections for Well Balanced Programs 


CHORUS FOLIOS 


Fox Collection of 
TREASURE SONGS 


New word-settings to familiar melodies 
of the classics—in two-part arrange- 
ments. Fifteen rare musical gems. 


60 centa. 


Fox Library Collection of 
THREE-PART SONGS—Vols. 1 and 2 
Collections of S. S. A. songs that are 
chuck full of good program material and 
suitable for use throughout the year. 

75 cents, each. 


Fox School Collection of 
TWO-PART SONGS—Vols. 1 and 2 
Two of the most successful two-part 
collections published. Songs that appeal 
to both girls and boys alike. 60 cents, 


each. 
Fox Collection of 
MALE TRIOS—Vols. 1 and 2 
Songs expressly written for boys and 
carefully edited so that all parts (T. B. 
B.) are within the required range. Each 
rolume 60 cents. 


ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 


ELEMENTARY OR JUNIOR GRADES 


FOX JUNIOR FOLIO. 
FOX MUSIC HOUR FOLIO. 


~~. Le iy ORITE ORCH. FOLIO, Vols. 
FOX COMBINATION B. & O. FOLIO. 
FOX PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY 
SERIES, Part 3. 
FOX RECREATION ORCH. FOLIO, 
Vols. 1 and 2. 
MODERATELY EASY 
FOX LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCH. 


FOLIO, Vol. 1. 

aoe 4D MASTERS FOLIO, Vols. 1 
and 2 

FOX SELECT SONG GEMS, Vols. 1 and 


FOX COLL. OF MARCHES, Vols. 1 and 
° 


ADVANCED GRADES 
FOX ALL STAR ORCH. FOLIO. 
FOX LIBRARY ORCH. FOLIO, Vol. 1. 
oun SOUSA MARCHES FOR 


BAND FOLIOS 


DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO—Vols. 1 and 2 
Excellent variety of original, 
numbers, 
novelties. 


easy band 
including good marches and 


Each part, 30c. 
FOX CONCERT PROGRAM FOLIO 
FOR BAND 


A group of melodious concert numbers 
for advanced 
size.) Each part, 50c; Cond. Score, $2.00. 


bands. (Published full 


ST. CLAIR BAND FOLIO 


For young bands—all parts in easy posi- 
tion. 
of numbers. 


Contains a well rounded variety 
Each part, 30c. 


FOX BANNER BAND FOLIO 


Fifteen tried and true successes in one 
volume. Arrangements of moderate diffi- 
culty. 


Each part, 30c. 


Sam Fox Collection of 
SOUSA MARCHES FOR BAND 


re marches by John Philip Sousa 
that 
vanced grade. 


lend prestige to programs. Ad- 
Each part, 30c. 





FOX FAMOUS COMPOSERS STRING 


ENSEMBLE FOLIO 


A newly 
works 


compiled collection of fa- 
skilfully scored for 
string ensemble, each part express- 
yet all arranged for 
easy performance. Educative and 
qualified for unusual entertainment. 


EACH PART, 50c; PIANO PART, $1.00 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE, $1.50. 


mous 


ing a message, 


CONTENTS 
TRAUMEREI-ROMANZE 
gue? a 
I hae. di wdd'a om & mee etl Gossec 
ANNIE LAURIE. . Adapted by Zamecnik 
CHANSON T RISTE erry Tschaikowsky 
MINUET (from Don Juan).....J Mozart 
LOVE’S DREAM AFTER THE 


. Schumann 
a weal Beethoren 


| GSES PPR ee PES Aa AE Czibulka 
INTERMEZZO—NOCTURNO 

era ae dh tdi ede eee La MUendelssohn 
EE St aks tw Ore Re oa ie Henselt 
Tas Bo) oy) See Gluck 
ph By £2) Fee Chopin 
CORNELIUS MARCH.....! Vendelsasohn 








SAM Fox 


The Arcade 


PUBLISHING Co. 


158-160 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOX 
REPERTOIRE of CLASSICS 
for FOUR HORNS 


The increasing use of special en- 
semble material in contests and on 
regular programs has encouraged 
publication of this new series of 
Quartets for Horns in F. 


po | ee Mendelssohn 
PILGRIMS’ CHORUS......... Wagner 
DER FREISCHUTZ........ Von Weber 
Pe ee Bizet 


WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG....Wagner 
Each Composition Published Separately 


Price— Each 
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Catholic School Bands—again our thanks 
to Father Bassich and his colleagues who 
worked out this part of the program. 
For the superior musicianship and excep- 
tionally fine organization work of the 
Public School Muysic Department pro- 
gram, our sincere admiration and con- 
gratulations to Miss Conway and her 
co-workers. The two parts of the Pub- 
lic School Music Department program 
“Old Days in New Orleans,” and “Music 
in Modern New Orleans,” gave us a 
most unusual program—a virtual pageant 
in music. 

From the standpoint of codrdination 
of common interests, probably one of the 
most notable gatherings of the week was 
the Tuesday luncheon meeting which 
combined the forces of the Louisiana 
School Music Association and the Dixie 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
given in conjunction with the Activities 
Council of the Festivals and Contests 
Committee of the National Conference. 
Both associations have been organized 
within the last year, and, quite naturally, 
will work closely in connection with the 
National Conference Activities Council. 
(By the way, the Louisiana School Mu- 
sic Association was the first state as- 
sociation to announce affiliation with the 
National Conference, automatically nam- 
ing the Music Epucators JourNAL its 
official magazine.) With the far-reach- 
ing developments in music education in 
Louisiana and in the South generally, 
the luncheon meeting, followed by a busi- 
ness meeting of the Dixie School Band 
and Orchestra Association, was an ex- 
cellent opportunity for approximately one 
hundred men and women from the South 
to participate in a serious discussion in- 
volving their future plans and activities. 
Among those representing the Associa- 
tions, the National Conference and the 
Southern Conference and giving short 
talks were President J. Henry Francis, 
Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman of the Ac- 
tivities Council of the Conference, J. 
Jones Stewart, Acting Secretary of the 
Louisiana School Music Association, S. 
T. Burns, State Supervisor of Music in 
Louisiana and Executive Chairman of 
the Louisiana School Music Asscciation, 
L. Bruce Jones, President of the Dixie 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
and Roy Martin, First Vice-President of 
the Dixie School Band and Orchestra 
Association. In addition, a most inspir- 
ing talk was given by Mr. Goldman. 
All were unanimous in the vote that the 
meeting provided an unusual opportunity 
for further welding together of common 
interests among instrumental people in 
the South. 

Last fall a State Supervisor of Music 
was added to the staff of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, and the 
Wednesday afternoon program during 
Conference Week demonstrated to all of 
us that the State of Louisiana had chosen 
wisely. Over 5,700 children who had 
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GRACE VAN DYKE MORE 
President-Elect Southern Conference 











never sung together before, and who had 
learned their program from records, were 
assembled that afternoon in an Inter- 
Parish Elementary Chorus under the di- 
rection of S. T. Burns. The organiza- 
tion work alone was a lesson to all of 
us—yet more significant was the realiza- 
tion that in communities not easily ac- 
cessible, children can be brought to- 
gether by music and can have music. 
This program was a genuine inspiration 
and was a further demonstration of what 
can be done where there is a will to do. 
As chairman of the Wednesday after- 
noon program, Mr. Burns also borrowed 
from our neighbor Conference, the South- 
western, one of its well-known music 
educators and her orchestra—Mrs. Lena 
Milam. We would be proud indeed if 
we could claim such an orchestra and 
such a director for our very own! 

Thousands of children and thousands 
of parents from New Orleans, from the 
state of Louisiana, and the thirteen states 
of the Southern Conference, were in 
those four days focusing their entire at- 
tention on our profession. The children 
were there to learn and to give, and the 
music educators were there to learn and 
to give. The thousands of parents and 
citizens in New Orleans, the state of 
Louisiana, and other Southern Confer- 
ence states, were there as interested spec- 
tators—to watch us prepare their chil- 
dren, or their neighbor’s children, for 
better citizens. In retrospect we- feel 
humble indeed at the challenge, and at 
the same time we feel justly proud of 
the results. 

Again, we want to thank our gracious 
New Orleans hosts and hostesses. The 
far-famed Southern hospitality was never 
more evident. Superintendent Bauer and 
Miss Conway and their colleagues rep- 
resenting the public schools of New Or- 
leans, Father Bassich and his colleagues 
representing the parochial schools of New 
Orleans, together with the many New 
Orleans citizens, music clubs and churches 


—all have our sincere gratitude. This 
resumé would not be complete were not 
special mention made of the Entertain- 
ment Committee responsible for our de- 
lightful banquet, for our charming lunch- 
eon at New Orleans’ famous Patio, and 
for the final Carnival Ball, resplendent 
in Mardi Gras glory, -given for the mem- 
bers of the All-Southern Conference 
Chorus, Orchestra and Band, on Wed- 
nesday evening, culminating the four 
days’ activities. 

History must be made, and we, there- 
fore, turn to the next chapter of South- 
ern Conference history—with great ad- 
miration for everyone who worked so 
diligently to make the 1935 meeting a 
new landmark in music education 


From the President-Elect 

& Dear Fettow Music Epucators of 
the Southern Conference: In my first 
message as your President-elect I want 
to express my sincere appreciation for 
the honor you have bestowed upon me. 
I assure you that I feel keenly the re- 
sponsibility the office carries with it, and 
that I shall use my best efforts to fill the 
position successfully. I can do this only 
with the loyalty and codperation of every 
member of the Southern Conference. I 
need you now much more than you need 
me! I shall lean heavily on your coun- 
sel, your thinking, your suggestions, and 
your work. 

We have just had a most successful 
and enjoyable Conference meeting, bring- 
ing President Francis’ term of office. to 
a splendid climax and leaving us with 
an inspiring example to spur us on. 

May I suggest an ideal for the next 
two years—‘“A constructive Conference, 
with every member a helping member.” 
It would seem so futile to rest on our 
laurels until it is time to plan another 
conference program. There is too much 
to be done for the advancement of mu- 
sic education in our beloved Southland. 
We are faced with problems and diffi- 
culties in every Southern state—we know 
them all too well—but we must not lose 
our courage or our determination that 
every child in Dixie shall have a fair 
chance to make music his friendly com- 
panion. 

Let us study our problems with re- 
newed vigor, and then use our united 
counsels and efforts for their solution. 
Please do not think that I am writing 
just for inspiration’s sake. I am _ hop- 
ing that, with the beginning of the school 
year next September, we can begin very 
definite study and practical planning in 
this direction. Even though we do not 
succeed in solving all our problems, I 
believe we can do some _ constructive 
thinking, and can push the musical ball 
a-rolling a bit faster in Dixie! Let’s get 
going ! 

Yours for a Singing South, 

Grace VAN DyKe More 
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THE AUTHENTIC SCHOOL AND AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Edited by Harold Hind 


Net Prices: Cued Piano parts 25c; other parts 15c each 


First Position. Arranged for lst and 2nd Violins with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


HYMN OF PRAISE (the well-known hymn)................ceeeeeeee Haydn 
LISTEN! LISTEN! (School Songs with words)................eeeeee. Denza 
ee ee rT rt Schumann 


(Soldiers’ March, Melody in C, The Merry Peasant) 


First and Third Positions. Arranged for lst and 2nd Violins and Pianoforte, with (ad lib) parts for 3rd Violin (or Viola), 
’Cello, Bass and Wind. (Each composition is playable by strings alone.) 


ee ee Es cc pacpandes case etanetctoeaetueeseeeene Bolzoni 
Bere BA Vlhees WEPeee CLE BONE). on sc icccccscdecccctcssess Puccini 
GREReetaeee? (CGalial, 160 Camtery) oc. ccccccccccccccncccccccccsccs Respighi 
GAVOTTE AND ALLEGRETTO (Tosca)............cccccceccecess Puccini 
Cs snd cat anoe ise neteesededn tadaveeeenebeened Poldini 
EE CE, CID ok nico ecedcuneccesssdannecssivcwosooess Verdi 





CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) FEMALE VOICES (S.S.A.) 


NY 943 By the Pool at the Third Rosses (Burleigh) NY 993 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené. 
I te Ses ote cs an tis a acne ase BA MGSCAatindscndins sk entenseasknwoknn he 15 
NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away NY 994 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené. 
(A Cappella) by H. T. Burleigh........... SR ._—i—iC(‘(#y#N#}”N”:)nyd in Mv en a vameenssssccecestessocadecaneuss 15 
NY 961 Wade in De Water by Harvey Enders....... 15 NY 995 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené. 
NY 955 Come and Trip It (Handel) Ase. ty Remneth = IR Bikcceserepecnccsccccccscscccecnconss 15 
MD ekdetninidhdoecsenakcosbecnteaseneas 15 NY 996 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené. 
NY 962 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff) Arr. by William =| NOL Gi cece ccc nc cence sects ee seeeeeeeeneees 15 
DED tc ichited Vitis eek eae ans ieee a walaedha 15 NY 997 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené. 
NY 983 Matinée de Printemps (Spring Morning) by = =—=§«-_—§«_«_—=_____NNO. Ze eee eee e cece eee e eens eee eee eeeneeens 15 
SE cdebdvekheeecsdennaseaniatess 20 NY 998 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené. 
NY 982 The Merry Musketeers (Humoresque Parade) j= jj = NOu Biececececcccccecccccteceeceeccsecees 15 
3 Se 15 NY 964 _— ‘At Bethlehem by Gena Branscombe. . 1S 
NY 963 Fool That I Am (A Cappella) by Carlette C. NY 974 Widmung (Franz) Translated and Arr. by 
MEE: at conssonaneboepadadbandaeatentees 15 George H. Pickering..............-+++++: 15 
NY 913 A Sea Dirge (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené. .15 NY 968 Swans by A. Walter Kramer..............-. 15 
NY 914 Love’s Despair (A Cappella) by R. Vené..... 15 NY 973 Hills by Frank La Forge.............-.-0+65 15 
NY 915 Bacchanalian (A Cappella) by R. Vené...... 15 NY 986 Sailors by Frank La Forge...............-.- .20 
NY 958 White & Red (A Cappella) by R. Vené...... 15 NY 932 ——— a4 Orpheus (Peri) Arr. by W. A. as 
NY 959 lvia (A s Oe ae f Oldsworthy ......ccccsecccccccccesccees ‘ 
NY 960 sen cappella) by R. Vené.-..---:----+ -15 ny 981 Dream Seas (Lullaby) by Yvan Servais...... 15 
ig o More (A Cappella) by R. Vené..... 15 15 
NY 984 Balulal Cradle ° r NY 978 My Rose by R. H. Terry.........----+e-eee- é 
C: - sell \ b — Rar XIV Century) (A NY 954 Autumn (Terry) Arr. by H. P. Cross........ 5 
EE Gt GR, WEN ca cctvedecacceseeres 15 NY 975 Springtime (O. Primavera) Arr. by George 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) Be, PRIN sc oo ceciccccccvvcsscscses me 15 
NY 987 © Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spirit NE 900 ‘Sie eens See (A Seppe) Oy ee as 
ua appella) by H. T. Burleigh...... 15... 5 o Velluci .. 2... eee sere eee tee eenseeeceetes . 
NY 952 Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cappella) by NY 965 a oe —— Seng RIV Cammy) 
Ae RC 6 indie dhdd cea dames tb bh 3S aser ce Gicses  Maeient fit@edelent 1606) bw Bae -_ 
NY 956 ae > And Trip It (Handel) Arr. by Kenneth NY 966 i petal Ceieigel 560s) oe —— 15 
OO ER Rie Re SAN Le pee 15 rw Gs? . Gieuin Pllcnee DEENA tee Deemenn ‘Wend. 
— ge Gag “taco? gg tay” et lata ade al ‘1D NY 967 Tears (Song 1603) by Ruggero Vené........ 15 
NY 972 Hills by Frank 8 Ee er er peer 20 NY 953 The : Shepherd's Song (Watts) Arr. by 
NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan) Arr. by Ackley Gamete Te. Pes cos ccccssesccsccese 15 
wee OIE -o occccctevecasssesdndevssecaccenss 15 NY 706 Just You (S.S.A.A.) by H. T. Burleigh..... 15 
NY 992 I Got Me Flowers by Carlette Thomas....... 15 116016 I Know of Two Bright Eyes (S.S.A.A.) 
NY 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A (Clutsam) Arr. by Victor Harris.......... 15 
Cappella) by Ruggero Vené............... 15 116476 Little Mother of Mine (Burleigh) Arr. by 
NY 977 Tryste Noel by Wintter Watts.............. .20 Te CE IR Soka cb weaews andes sees 15 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 


in all combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


12 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Southwestern Music Conference and Festival 


FRANCES SMITH CATRON, Ponca City, Oklahoma, President 
Frep G. Fink, Colorado Springs, Colorado, ist Vice-President 


LENA MILAM, Beaumont, Texas, Secretary 


CATHARINE E. STrROUSE, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Treasurer 
JESSIE MAE AGNEW, 36 Poling Apartments, Casper, Wyoming, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Springfield Meeting Marks New Era for Southwestern 


De of the finest and most enthusias- 
tic groups of music educators that 
ever assembled for a Southwestern Con- 
ference meeting was present at Spring- 
field, Mo., April 3, 4 and 5. The weather- 
man was not particularly kind to us, 
though he did keep Jupiter Pluvius quiet 
during the daytime and let him have one 
big inning during the night. Those who 
journeyed to Springfield—and it was a 
considerable group of several hundred— 
were well repaid for their trouble. First, 
there was R. Ritchie Robertson, Director 
of Music in the Springfield City Schools, 
who provides an ideal illustration of how 
a music director can sell himself and 
his work to the public. Springfield peo- 
ple are school-music conscious because 
Dr. Robertson has made them so, and 
to the last man and woman, not to 
mention the children, they will give him 
anything he wants. The preliminary 
preparations made by Dr. Robertson and 
his committees were fine examples of 
taking care of the most minute details. 

Among the high lights of the Confer- 
ence were the many fine groups from 
the Springfield schools that took part in 
the programs. Choruses of elementary, 
junior high, senior high, the Senior High 
School Band and Orchestra, and the 
great Boy Scouts Band, which alone has 
made its director, Dr. Robertson, and 
Springfield famous. Then there was a 
great Ozarks High School Chorus of 
some 1,500 from all of the country sur- 
rounding Springfield, and a Missouri 
Rural School Children’s Chorus of 1,000 
that was brought together from a wide 
radius. All of these local units gave a 
splendid account of themselves, and 
showed beyond a doubt that the Con- 
ference city and adjacent territory is 
doing excellent things in music. 

Among other groups that appeared 
upon programs were the Joplin, Mo., 
High School Orchestra, the Tulsa 
Teachers Chorus, the A Cappella Choir 
from the Oklahoma State College at 
Durant, an instrumental ensemble from 
Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo., 
Treble Cleffé Club, Emporia State Teach- 
ers College, and a number of fine en- 
semble groups from Drury College and 
Southwestern Missouri State College, 
both Springfield institutions. A delight- 
ful recital by the faculties of these two 
institutions opened the convention. Pos- 
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sibly the high point was reached Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening when the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic Symphony ap- 
peared under the direction of Karl 
Krueger. Both programs were of a 
very high type of playing, and it is plain 
to be seen that the talented Krueger is 
welding together a fine organization. 

The Southwestern Ensemble Festival 
brought the Conference to a most suc- 
cessful close Friday night. Although 
there was not a large number of groups 
present, there was a sufficient number to 
show the value of such groups to the 
general music set-up of the school music 
program and to the community at large, 
and to provide a very fine concert fea- 
ture for the Conference. 

Among the speakers listed on the pro- 
gram, all of whom appeared as scheduled, 
were Mayor Harry D. Hurst, Superin- 
tendent H. P. Study, Springfield; Os- 
bourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Joseph E. Maddy, University of Mich- 
igan; John W. Beattie, Northwestern 
University ; James L. Mursell, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis.; Sara Conlon, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Sudie Williams, Dallas, 
Texas; Mabel Moberly, Rural Super- 
visor for Missouri; Lytton Davis, 
newly appointed State Supervisor of 
Music for Missouri; Mabelle Glenn, 
Kansas City; John C. Kendel, Den- 
ver, Colo., and Francis Findlay, New 
England Conservatory, Boston, Mass.; 
W. Otto Miessner, H. T. FitzSimons, 
Chicago; Herman F. Smith, President 
of the M. E. N. C., Milwaukee; Richard 
Dabney, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. R. 
Ritchie Robertson; J. T. Woodruff, 


President Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce; Jewel Windle, Springfield; Mrs. 
A. S. E. Saunders, President Springfield 
Music Club; Mrs. Harry Bissett, Spring- 
field; Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper, Wyo. 

The newly elected officers are listed on 
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Tribute from a Past President 


A THE SLOGAN of the Music Educators 
National Conference, “Music for Every 
Child—Every Child for Music,” was ex- 
emplified at the Southwestern Confer- 
ence. It was truly a singing and playing 
conference of children, adolescents and 
adults. These organizations were of a 
wide variety and ranged in size from a 
trio, to the Missouri-Ozarks High School 
Chorus of fifteen hundred voices. 

Each participating organization de- 
serves highest praise for its splendid 
work, and if there was one which gave 
us a greater thrill than the others, it 
was probably the one-hundred-piece Boy 
Scouts Band of Springfield, selected 
from a membership of three hundred 
and fifty, directed by our dear Ritchie 
Robertson. The playing of these boys 
was superb, and at the close of their 
program there was a unison of exclama- 
tions, “Oh, what wouldn’t I give for such 
a band!” 

This message is not one of praise alone 
for the demonstrations, but equally 
praises the splendid addresses given. 
Each address was food for thought and 
when published in the Yearbook should 
be read by every Conference member, 
whether he or she was absent or present 
at the conference. 





SOUTHWESTERN OFFICIAL GROUP 
Standing (left to right): Gratia Boyle, Hannah Whitacre, Robbie L. Wade (State Chairmen) ; 
George Oscar Bowen (Nat'l Director, 1935-39), Jessie E. Leffel (State Chairman), Jessie Mae 


Agnew (Retiring 2nd Vice-President), J. 


Luella Burkhard (Retiring Nat’l Director). 


Seated 


(left_to right): Catharine E. Strouse (Reélected Treasurer), R. Ritchie Robertson (1935 Host, 
Ist Vice-President Elect), Frances Smith Catron (Retiring President), James L. Waller (2nd 
Vice-President Elect), Grace V. Wilson (Nat’l Director, 1935-37), T. Frank Coulter (Secretary-Elect). 
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Harvey GAuUL 
PART SONGS 


Original Compositions and Arrangements 


6500 All Praise to God Eternal (Russian Thanksgiving Anthem) ....S.A.T.B.  .12 


6521 All Praise to God Eternal (Russian Thanksgiving Anthem)......S.S.A. .12 
6522 All Praise to God Eternal (Russian Thanksgiving Anthem) ....T.T.B.B. .12 
6523 Blessed be the Lord (L’dovid Boruch)...... eerreeTeere Sees 
6618 Canticle of Mt. St. Michael............. Pip woneakewhenent S.A.T.B.  .15 
GO33 Chhowus GF PRomeees. . ww cc icicccccccess heach et achacace eee see 
6620 Dere’s a Man Goin’ Roun’............... 22. c ee eee cece eee S.A.T.B. .15 
GR EIS Bh Eoin ins be ho ce cdnieonecinnvasesewes S.S.A.A. .15 
6692 Dream Rhapsody (With Viola and Flute obbl. oe ae S.S.A.A. .20 
ee Oe Oe Oe Es wc tac ewenwsccenrvenedchedenesdqAwacen S.A.T.B. «15 
a I, 20 keke odd sd cated seanneseeraecaseundd and S.A.T.B.  .15 
6628 Go Down, Moses Seteiadd aces kad tae tebeensdaane takes Zebu ofS 
6483 I Could’n Hear Nobody Sew. phen Gee kneene chee <n ae 
6621 I Could’n Hear Nobody Pray.................cccceceecees T.T.B.B. .15 
6627 I Could’n Hear Nobody Pray............ccccccccccccsees SSAA. 3 
os ee ee eee i he ane eee Rue AL 
6415 Joshua Fit de Battle ob Sutdie bbkbsehene Rewes cpaadwetien S.A.T.B.  .15 
6441 Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho.................--....0005. ym et 
6626 Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho.............. errr ee 
6465 Palestinian Laborer’s Chant. er Pe Tere Set Sa 
6501 St. Peter’s Day Carol ed pacha weeps ack Race site S.A.T.B. .15 
6502 Sons of the Prophet, Sons of rv be. eee T eee Tee pee) Se 
6830 Strong Son of God OC Tee Tee Seer 
6842 The Tree of Law ee eee ee ee ring iaawheeweael S.A.T.B. .15 
6831 Thunder of Waters ET ee TOT CTE TTT TT eT SA.5B. «8S 


A Novelty for String Orchestra 
THREE PALESTINIAN PAsTELs 


1. Crepuscule on Mount Carmel 
2. Palestinian Mother's Song 


3. Purim at Tel Aviv 
Composed by HARVEY GAUL 


eer ree Parts, complete set......... 2.50 
Duplicate strings, each...... 50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 420s sh Seee 























A Very Small Investment” 


For a Postal Card and a few minutes of your time to write me, is all it costs to get 
Sample Solo Cornet or Violin parts to Band Books No. 1 and No. 2, or 
Orchestra Folios No. 1 and No. 2. 
These books will be sent absolutely free by the Publisher of Weldon’s Famous Marches: 
“Gate City,” “Col. Stuart,” “Mexico to Buffalo,” and “Seventh Army Corps” 


F. C. MENGES, Music Publisher, 10115 Flora Ave., Desk B, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Ask Your Dealer to Show You These Books 








McDonough-Cheve Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training — Part ee 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY wa.sur sr, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hats off to President Frances Smith 
Catron, and to our host, Ritchie Robert- 
son, for an unsurpassed program, and 
also to the good people of Springfield, 
whose codperation and warm cordiality 
helped make possible a conference which 
will long be remembered. 

Grace V. WILson 


Salutations 


4 AnD HEARTY thanks to the Southwest- 
ern Conference in risking their fate in 
my hands again. I assure you that I feel 
highly honored and shall strive to the 
utmost to live up to the high standards 
set by our worthy captain, Frances Smith 
Catron, during the last four trying years. 














Joun C. Kenper 
President-Elect, Southwestern Conference 


Mrs. Catron, ably abetted by Ritchie 
Robertson, provided a program that will 
live long in the memory of those for- 
tunate enough to attend the Springfield 
meeting. The entire week was marked 
by a feeling of good fellowship and eager 
search for inspiration upon the part of 
those in. attendance. 

The local committee had the arrange- 
ments all perfectly planned. The well- 
known hospitality of Missouri was in 
evidence at every turn. There was such 
a wealth of excellent programs that it 
is impossible to enumerate them at this 
time. Your new president offers his sin- 
cere congratulations to Mrs. Catron and 
all her co-workers on their excellent 
achievement. 

Every member of the Southwestern is 
hereby appointed a member of a special 
committee to assist in making the next 
two years outstanding ones in the his- 
tory of our organization. I am confident 
that each one will accept this appoint- 
ment and live up fully to the opportunity 
for service offered. I shall be counting 
upon each one of you. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun C. KENDEL 
Denver, Colorado. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators Journat 
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Northwest Conference 
Continued from page 43 





recognized directors —George Dasch, 
John W. Beattie and James R. Gillette 
—for their outstandingly inspirational 
conducting; and that our sincere thanks 
be extended to the chairmen, their assist- 
ants, and the students participating in 
the All-Northwest High School Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus, for their inspira- 
tional contribution to the success of the 
conference. 


III 


BE IT RESOLVED that we reiterate our 
resolution passed at the 1933 Northwest 
Conference expressing the desire to have 
the National Conference come to the 
west coast, therefore, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we give 
our hearty endorsement to the resolution 
passed by the California-Western Con- 
ference supporting an invitation to the 
National Conference to meet in 1938 in 
the San Francisco bay region. 


[Adopted at the Northwest Music Educa- 
tors Conference, April 24, 1935, Boise, Idaho. 
The Committee on Resolutions: Helen M. 
Hall, Ethel M. Henson, Vincent A. Hiden, 
Chairman. ] 





North Central Conference 


Continued from page 41 





Marion County (Ind.) Boys’ Chorus; 
Academies of St. Agnes, St. Mary, Sac- 


red Heart, St. John and Ladywood | 


Choir, Indianapolis; Detroit (Mich.) All 
City Junior Orchestra. 

Comments on the Conference. Lulu 
Kanagy: “The inspiration received by 
the children from the experience of 


singing with a large chorus at the | 


Conferences has been reflected in the 
greater interest and better singing of 
all our children.” « Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cochran: “The radio programs broad- 
cast during the Conference were most 





inspirational. One result is that ar- | 


rangements have been made at Arsenal | 
High School to place loud speakers in | 


all the schoolrooms, whereby select pro- 
grams can be heard by all students.” 
* Mr. Wright: “The Conference re- 


ceived more publicity than any similar | 
activity of whick I have had any knowl- | 


edge. More than 400 notices were given 
by papers throughout Indiana between 
March 1 and March 25. The credit for 
this goes to Miss Hollingsworth.” 
Will H. Bryant: “After hearing the fine 
demonstration of the verse-speaking 
choir from Detroit, a number of teach- 
ers immediately returned to _ their 
schools and organized similar choirs, 
particularly in the lower grades.” « 


Leon Beery: “One of the most signifi- | 


cant features of the Conference was the 
Ensemble Festival. It points the way 
for more effective in-school and after- 
school results.” « Leona Knight: “Even 
the grade school supervisors were 
greatly benefited by the band clinic 
conducted by Mr. Revelli.” « Harold 
Winslow: “I was especially interested 
in the discussion groups. Several peo- 
ple said that this feature alone was 
worth the trip to Indianapolis.” « Mrs. 
Eller, Principal, School 67 in Indian- 
apolis: “I am much pleased and grati- 
fied to report a splendid reaction upon 
all the teachers and pupils of my 
school.” 
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2 And how you’ll 
need the boost a J 
brand new Super P-A 
instrument will give 
you, when contest time 
comes ’round. There’s tone for you— 
clean and solid and true as a bell. Chro- 
matic accuracy —perfect from top to bottom. Easy 
blowing. Action that executes rapid passages with 
amazing ease and smoothness, and as beautiful an 
instrument as you ever laid your eye on. 
P-A instruments are like that. Saxophones, 
Sousaphones, Trumpets, Trombones, Clarinets, 
and Horns; every instrument an individual mas- 
terpiece and a work of art. And everyone moder- 
ately priced, in your easy reach. World’s highest 
dollar value. 
Go, now, to yourlocal P-A Dealer. Make this dis- 
covery for yourself. Trade in that old ‘‘horn’’ of 
yours on a new P-A that will improve your play- 
ing and “take you to town”’. Easy terms arranged. 
Or send postal direct to the factory for brand new 
catalog and full information. Do this today. 
Don’t let price stand between you and a new 
instrument. It may mean “first prize’’. 1175 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND INST. &CASECO., =; P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 





today 
FREE 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND 
©93 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, india 


oy-whata... 





INST. & CASE CO. 
na 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me my copy of the new P-A catalog. 

































(Mention instrument interested in) 
Name 





Address 





Town 








CO) Director Cj Student 


eee eae eS ee ere ere ee eR ee 
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FIRST CHAIR TRUMPET STARS OF 











. 
HARRY GLANTZ, with 
PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


Harry Glantz, solo trumpet with the Philharmonic Symphony 
Society of New York, is without doubt one of the world’s greatest 
trumpet artists. At the age cf 15, he played solo trumpet with the 
Russian Symphony and his career ever since is a splendid tribute to 
his great talents. Featured with the San Francisco Symphony 
Exposition Orchestra. California, 20 years ago. Afterward with the 
New York Symphony, Philadelphia Symphony, Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra, U. S. Marine Band, and Bostcn Symphony; his ability has 
He has played a Conn for 19 years 








won recognition far and wide. 


and wrote ua on Oct. 31, 1$34:—‘‘Conn is the finest instrument made 
in America and a great asset to my symphonic work and career.” 





JOSEPH GUSTAT, with the 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Joseph Gustat, Ist trumneter with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
acclaim of many critics for his outstanding performances 
fine symphony. Formerly Ist trumpet with the Chicago 
Theatre Orchestra. Other notable engagements with St. Louis Grand 
Opera, St. Louis Municipal Opera, Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and Denver Municipal Band under Herman Bellstedt, Jr. He plays 
a Conn 8B Trumpet and writes us October 9, 1934: — “My Conn is 
the finest instrument I ever played.” 





has won the 


with this 






















SAUL CASTON, of the 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 





Saul Caston, Associate Conductor, Philadelphia Orchestra Summer 
Concerts. Famous for many years as first trumpet of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Caston is a very fine artist with a remarkable career. 
His musical ancestry dates back to the early 18th century. Joined the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 17 years ago, directly after completing his 
school work. A valued faculty member at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. He writes us on Dec. 21, 1934: — “In my 
opinion the Conn trumpet is the closest equivalent to vocal per- 
fection I have ever experienced. Its tone sings, not penetrates 
above the orchestra.” 





HESE artists rank at the very top of 

their profession. Securely entrenched 

with the finest orchestras in America, 
they are in position to select—and do select 
— their instruments solely on the basis of 
merit. Nothing less than the best will sat- 
isfy them. Please note that all five of these 
men use and recommend Conns exclusive- 
ly —a fact of real significance to all artists 
who aspire to reach the top. Try a late mod- 
el Conn at your Conn dealer’s. Or write us 
for free book, Please mention instrument, 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 
512 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


tet CONN 


BAND NSTRUMENTS 























GIOVANNI NAPPI 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 











Giovanni Nappi, first chair trumpet, with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, New York City. Nappi’s ability is abundantly proved 
by his work with this opera orchestra, the foremost in America and one 
of the finest in the world. Brings to the masses a keener appreciation 
of great music, broadcasting a complete opera every Saturday after- 
noon, over NBC chain hook-up. Nappi had always played an im- 
ported instrument until recently when he bought a Conn. Since he 
purchased it, several other members of the section were so impressed 
with the tonal beauty, true intonation and smooth valve action of 
his new trumpet, that they have purchased Conns also. His state- 
ment to us bears the date of Feb. 21, 1935. 





EDWARD K. MELLON 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 


Edward K. Mellon, 1st trumpet with the Rochester Civic and Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Rochester, N. Y., has developed remarkable artistry 
on his favorite instrument. Featured with this eplendid civic sym- 
phony which is doing great work in popularizing opera and symphony 
through its series of public concerts. Mellon formerly played with 
the San Francisco Symphony, St. Louis Symphony, and the Ravinia 
Park Opera. He has played a Conn for more than 30 years and wrote 
us September 29, 1934:—“‘My Conn trumpet is the best I have 
found in all these years.” 





ALL CONN TESTIMONIALS ARE GUARANTEED TO BE VOLUNTARY AND GENUINE EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION FOR WHICH NO PAYMENT OF ANY KIND HAS BEEN OR WILL BE MADE 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








INE ART. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 

{Oxford University Press. Price 
$1.50]. The Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts in Oxford, England, has given us 
in this small book quite the clearest, 
most helpful, and most delightful work 
in the field of aesthetics that I have 
come upon in many a day. In four 
chapters, entitled respectively The 
Materials of Art, The Making of Art, 
The Enjoyment of Art, and The Criti- 
cism of Art, he discusses profoundly, 
and yet with amazing simplicity and 
ease, almost every question that vexes 
the manifold pages of large books on 
aesthetics. Not only will it give the 
reader clearer understanding and finer 
discrimination with respect to matters 
in his own chosen field of art, but it 
promises more reliably than other 
books I have read to give him the bases 
for proper enjoyment and understand- 
ing of all the arts. 


The universal solvent by which the 
author brings all arts to a common and 
understandable unity is an idealistic 
Philosophy. He distinguishes between 
the material of an art and its vehicle. 
Thus tone is the vehicle of music, but 
the material of musical art is com- 
binations of the ideas of tone; for it is 
obvious that a composition can be con- 
ceived and set down by a musician, and 
can be grasped and enjoyed by another, 


“without a single tone having been 


sounded in the process. The applica- 
tion to the other arts is obvious. It is 
all quite admirable and quite refresh- 
ing. We have been so lost in the ex- 
ternal world—which is “full of a num- 
ber of things” that appear as separate 
and disintegrated—that we have for- 
gotten they ail come to the same thing 
in the mind, much as the universe 
comes to unity as mirrored in the dew- 
drop. 

Hardly a page in this entire book 
holds less of original and rewarding 
thought than these that I have loosely 
summarized, but unfortunately for this 
review—but not for the reader of the 
book!—the remaining chapters cannot 
be equally well summarized. Their 
worth can be suggested only by detached 
fragments. Thus in The Making of 
Art is a discussion of form and con- 
tent as being necessarily fused. That 
is familiar enough, but the author 
points out that form may be given first 
(as for an “occasional” composition, 
let us say) in which case the artist 
must seek a content appropriate to the 
form: or the content may lie first in 
the artist’s mind, and then, uncon- 
trolled by any formal prescriptions, be 
produced for the purpose of self-ex- 
pression. And on this our author re- 
marks: “Making a work of art with 
no object but self-expression always 
seems to me like taking a walk with 
no object but exercise, an unpleasant if 
necessary activity only bearable in the 
last resort.” Also on this point he 
writes: “I often think that if no paint- 
ings or sculpture were ever bought 
save those offered for particular places, 
no operas or plays ever performed 
save those offered for particular 
houses and companies, most painters, 
sculptors, musicians and dramatists 
would learn much more about their 
peculiar arts than they know at pres- 
ent. The unwanted work of art is as 
likely to be accidental and eugenically 
regrettable as the unwanted child.” 

But why should one continue: for no 
effort can bring this comprehensive 
discussion into clear recapitulation. 
The book is one to be read from cover 
to cover, line by line. No part is 
waste. In that, in its unity of content 
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and form of expression, and in its 
balance and proportion, it is a work of 
art in itself. None interested in 
practicing, teaching, or understanding 
any of the arts should miss reading it. 
—Will Earhart 

Hector Berlioz. Tom S. Wotton [Ox- 
ford University Press. Price $3.00]. 
Mr. Wotton’s earlier Berlioz, a _ brief 
volume published as one of the Musical 


Pilgrim Series, received favorable men- . 


tion in these columns. In‘his present 
book he offers us a greatly expanded 
study. 

The book is not a formal biography, 
nor is it a formal critical study of 
Berlioz’s music. Instead, as the 
author states in his Preface: “I have 
planned the several chapters almost as 
independent essays dealing with par- 
ticular aspects of the French compos- 
er’s genius as a musician and behaviour 
as a man.” And he says further: “In 
many ways Berlioz has not been treated 
fairly. He at times has been judged by 
standards that would not be applied to 
others. . . . He has been abused for 
doing things that are the everyday 
custom of his detractors. Above all, 
he is too often criticized in a flippant 
vein which can only be paralleled in 
some of the early notices of Wagner’s 
works, and in any case is in dubious 
taste.” 

From such premises—and few will 
be disposed to question them — Mr. 
Wotton’s inquiry takes its direction. 
It ignores the patient chronological 
tracery usual in, and perhaps appro- 
priate to, biographies; it makes no 
comprehensive study of Berlioz’s com- 
plete compositions. Rather, it seeks 
the man through the more revealing in- 
cidents of his life, and the composer 
through the significant aspects of his 
work. Such a task requires greater 
scholarship and research than the us- 
ual type of study; because truths are 
much less obvious and accessible than 
mere facts, besides requiring under- 
standing for their discernment. Mr. 
Wotton has met all these demands in 
overflowing measure. No word in 
printed form or in letters, no significant 
passage in the literary work left by 
Berlioz, no revealing detail in the com- 
position or in the performance of his 
music, has escaped the author’s atten- 
tion. It is a thorough piece of work, 
and it must be accepted as authorita- 
tive. If the man and his music do not 
appear to the reader in the end quite 
as they appear to Mr. Wotton, that 
fact must be ascribed to native differ- 
ences in vision and taste, and not to 
any dubiousness about the evidence— 
Will Earhart 

Music in the Liberal Arts College. 
Nine papers given at the last meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion have been reprinted in a pamphlet 
for free distribution among those inter- 
ested in college music. The titles and 
authors: The College Type of Music 
Student—George Sherman Dickinson, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; The 
Special Objectives of Courses in Music 
Appreciation and History—Royal D. 
Hughes, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; The Adjustment to the College 
Student of Teaching Methods in Theory 
—Glen Haydon, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; The Place of 
Musicology in the College Curriculum— 
Paul H. Lang, Columbia University, 
New York City; The Dilemma of Credit- 
ing Applied Music in the Bachelor of 
Arts Course of Study—Philip Greeley 
Clapp, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; The Methods of Progressive Edu- 
eation in College Music—Jerome Swin- 


ford, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; The Problems of College 
Entrance Credit in Music—J. Lawrence 
Erb, Connecticut College, New London 
Conn.; The Preparation of the College 
Music Student for Graduate Study—Otto 
Kinkeldey, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Musical Environment and Activi- 
ties for the College Community at Large 
—Karl Eschman, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. e The Journal is au- 
thorized to announce that a copy of the 
reprint may be secured by interested per- 
sons upon application to the editor of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, Professor K. W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


An Epitome of Some Principles of 
Choral Technique. Father Finn [C. C. 
Birchard and Company. Price 30 cents]. 
A sixteen-page pamphiet evidently in- 
tended to aid in developing the great- 
est possible beauty of tone in the lim- 
ited time allowed by school programs. 
The author discusses the chief vocal 
faults, outlining precepts and plans for 
their correction and for further growth. 
Practical suggestions are given for the 
use of vocal aids inherent in choral 
texts, as well as a number of vocal ex- 
ercises. Church choristers seem to fall 
into two groups: oh-ers and ah-ers, 
with this author in the former. Of the 
vocal principles of that group this 
pamphlet is an excellent resumé. Two 
pages, or less, present “sketchy refer- 
ence” to faults of phraseology, accen- 
tuation, tempo, etc. This brevity is re- 
grettable, especially following the open- 
ing statement that choral technique in- 
volves accurate and extensive informa- 
tion about the idiomatic structure and 
interpretative requirements of the wide- 
ly diverse schools of composition com- 
prising the choral repertoire. 

—Huldah Jane Kenley 


The Boy’s Changing Voice. W. Nor- 
man Mellalieu [Oxford University Press 
—Carl Fischer, Inc.] This booklet, the 
product of the experience of the music 
master of the Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh, represents seven years of experi- 
mentation, careful observation and tabu- 
lation. The findings parallel very 
closely those of Dyson in this country, 
and advise using the voice in its chang- 
ing range as it loses upper and adds 
lower tones. The chapter on Classifica- 
tion of Voices, while involving English 
terminology, is easily translated into 
terms of American high school ages and 
is an excellent discussion of range, test 
for class division especially suited to 
boys’ schools, and, further, a discussion 
of transposition for unison songs for 
various range levels. Some simple ex- 
ercises are given, consonant helps and 
sound breathing instructions. The au- 
thor is constructive in his attempt to 
save male voices for community par- 
ticipation by turning the attention 
toward the speaking as well as the sing- 
ing voice.—Susan T. Canfield. 


A Short Treatise on Gregorian Ac- 
companiment. Achille P. Bragers [Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Price $2.50]. This work 
may be safely recommended to organ- 
ists whose choirs require the support 
of an accompaniment in the singing of 
the chant. Modes and their character- 
istics are explained in a manner easily 
comprehensible to the average organist. 
This is true also of the rhythmic 
analysis of melodies which is based on 
the Solesmes school. Model examples 
of harmonizations elucidate the rules 
and principles supplied in the text. A 
thorough knowledge of harmony and 
counterpoint is prerequisite to practical 
application of the content of this work. 
—Henry Kloman Schmidt. 
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KEEP STUDENTS MUSICALLY ACTIVE 
DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 





PRESSER’S 


... for everything in 
music publications. 





EASY QUARTETS FOR YOUNG 
VIOLINISTS 


(Piano Accompaniment Optional) 


There are 15 choice numbers in this book. The 
violin parts are quite easy, only the Ist violin going 
out of the first position. The piano part is not 
essential but provides an effective back-ground if used. 
Each part 40c Piano 75c 


PRESSER’S FIRST STRING 
QUARTET BOOK 


In the 15 easy pieces that make up this book of music 
for 2 violins, viola and cello young players obtain 
valuable recreational material, music that may be 
used later on the recital program or for any public 
performances. Price $2.25 Complete. 





THE TRIO CLUB 
For Violin Celio and Piano 
Equally well adapted for the beginning group of en- 
semble players or the professional trio supplying 
music for entertainments, hotels, cafes, etc. 


Price $2.00 Complete 


TRIO REPERTOIRE 
For Violin Cello and Piano 
Compiled and published as a sequel to The Trio Club 


this book provides 15 fine trios for somewhat proficient 
amateurs, or for professional musicians. Price $2.00 


A DAY IN VENICE 
SUITE 
For Violin Cello and Piano 
By Ethelbert Nevin 


The 4 beautiful tone poems of Nevin’s are most 
effective in this trio arrangement. Price $2.00 


THE BRASS CHOIR 


A Book of Ensemble Numbers for 
Brass Instruments 


lst Trombone (Bass) 


2nd Trombone (Bass) 
and Tuba 


lst Trumpet in B-flat 
2nd Trumpet in B-flat 


E-flat Horn 
Baritone or Trombone (Treble) 
Piano Accompaniment 
12 well-arranged pieces, ideal for amateur or student 


groups. 
Parts 35c each—Piano 60c 





Here Are Books That Will Give 
Music Pupils Many Pleasurable 
Hours in the Off-School Season 


A Brand-New Book of Pieces 
for the First Year Violin 
Student 


VIOLIN VISTAS 
For First Position Players 
With this book of violin pieces, piano accompaniment, you 
can keep alive the interest of students who have completed 
the first year’s violin class instruction or orchestra work. 


Price, 75 cents 





Presser's 


Ensemble Series 


Standard compositions arranged for small instrumental 
combinations and published in sheet music form. 


DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 
By Frederick Keats 


Arr. for 4 Clarinets by Hugh Gordon 


Complete with Score 75c—Score 25c 
Extra Separate Parts 15c¢ each 


MELODY OF LOVE 
By Hans Engelmann 
Arr. for String Quartet by Ladislas Kun 
Complete 50c—Extra Separate Parts 15c each 


MENUETTO (From a No. 52) 
String Quartet by F. J. Haydn 
Ed. by Rob Roy Peery 


Complete with Score 75c—Score 25¢ 
Extra Separate Parts 15¢ each 


MENUETTO (From Quartet No. 41) 
String Quartet by F. J. Haydn 
Ed. by Rob Roy Peery 


Complete with Score 75c—Score 
Extra Separate Parts 15c each 


GARDEN OF ROSES 
By Irene Marschand Ritter 


Arr. for Violin, Cello and Piano by W. M. Felton 
Complets 75c 





Fascinating Books to Read in 
Leisure-Time Hours 


MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES j 
Little Visits to European Musical Shrines 
By James Francis Cooke 
Not everyone is pi ayy to visit the musically historical 
points of interest in the Old World. Here in these “‘rocking- 
chair” visits music lover will find keen reading enjoy- 
ment. Price $3.00 


AMERICAN OPERA AND ITS COMPOSERS 


By Edw. Ellsworth Hipsher 


A complete resume of grand opera in America, its composers 
and producers, written by a noted authority in a colloquial 
and thoroughly engaging manner. Price $3.50 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Henry T. Finck 
It is most enjoyable to read the wealth of musical thoughts 
and facts given in this book. The author had, not only 
a wide musical knowledge, but a broad human vision and 
an inimitable style in presenting and discussing topics. 
Price $2.00 





PRESSER’S 


... for prompt, accurate 
and courteous service. 








Awards and Gifts for Honor 
Students and Graduates 
LYRE AND —— PINS 
Clasp Pin No. 17 
Stick Pin No, 37 


Styles No. 18 and 38 have space 
for engraving pupil’s or school’s 
initials instead of word ‘‘Music.” 





Pin No. 17 


WINGED HARP PINS 
Clasp Pin No. 14 
Stick Pin No, 34 
Styles No. 15 and 35 have space 
for engraving pupil’s or school’s 
initials instead of word “Music.” — pin No, 14 


The above pins are obtainable in the following 


Qualities 
*A—10K Gold vere $2.00 *C—Gold Filled $0.75 
*B—Sterling Silver. .50 ot | ams 30 

Silver Dipped. . 
*Indicates pins have safety on 
MEDALS AND BROOCHES 

Medals and Brooches in Gold, Silver and Gold 
Filled qualities are obtainable at reasonable 
prices—cheerfully quoted upon request. 
MINIATURE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT PINS 
Miniature replicas of the following instruments 
may be obtained in clasp and stick pins: Piano, 


— Saxophone, Cello, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Cornet, Trombone and Banjo. Prices 30 and 60 











Have Pupils Make an Orchestra 
or Ban -Up or a Musical 
Scrap Book During the 
Vacation Season 
PRESSER’S MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT PICTURES 


Besides descriptions and names this nominally priced 
publication gives clean-cut, well-drawn pictures of 
all the instruments of the band and orchestra. Single 
copy 10 cents. Dozen $1.00 Hundred $7.50 





Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians (13 different 
composer booklets, each 20c) contain “cut-out” 
pictures for music scrap books as well as entertaining 
and educational reading matter. 








Special Catalogs listing choral music for mixed, male 
or female voices, material for class piano or violin 
teaching, band and orchestra music cheerfully sent 
upon request. 


THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


World’s Largest Stock—Music of All Publishers 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Melodic Dictation. Bernice White 
[American Book Co.]. Miss White has 
made a fine course for beginning solfége 
students. She has included all types 
of measures, has not limited the selec- 
tion of melodies to stepwise tunes, but 
used instead melodies which are in- 
evitable in pitch and rhythm fusion. 
Her studies include modulation and 
modal melodies, some two part exercises. 
The material is musical, developing 
taste as well as technique.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


Operettas 


The Frantic Physician. Music by 
Gounod, arr. by Marshall Bartholomew. 
Play by Molié@re, adapted by Alexander 
Dean. [Silver Burdett and Co. Price, 
complete book $4.00]. A comic opera in 
two acts. Few works as interesting as 
this one come to the reviewers’ desk. 
For situations including larger units, 
and therefore more established tech- 
niques, there have been few works by 
standard composers and dramatists 
available, works suitable to young 
voices. Directors in search of others of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan range will ex- 
amine with interest and pleasure “Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui” another adapta- 
tion from the arranger of “Rosamunde.” 

In adapting and arranging the opera 
for shorter performance, several changes 
have been made: dialogue has been cut, 
the opening scene moved from _ the 
theater to the Court of Louis XIV, two 
of the characters introduced in Act I 
for clarification, musical development 
reduced in some scenes to increase the 
tempo of dénouement, the chorus made 
a more vital part of the whole, and 
many medical terms omitted. Nine 
voices are required: three baritones. one 
with bass tendency; one bass, one 
soprano and one mezzo, one alto, a first 
and a second tenor. Chorus of lords 
and ladies of the court of France, and 
ballet complete the list. As for the 
complete book, it includes biographical 
sketches of Gounod and Moliére, colored 
prints of scene sets and costume; 
libretto and piano vocal score; direc- 
tor’s book. In the last section are sug- 
gestions for publicity, topics for arti- 
cles in proposed order. To return to 
the work itself, it is altogether worthy 
of the time to be spent in preparation. 
Performers and audience alike will look 
back upon it with pleasure. Gounod’s 
melody, facile, expressive, singable; 
Moliére’s lines sparkling and satirical, 
in combination are diverting and joyous 
while the production of a classic is of 
itself an electrifying experience.—Susan 
T. Canfield. 

The Rose and the Ring. Text by 
Mary W. Kingsley, music by Carrie Bul- 
lard [White Smith Music Publishing Co. 
Price, Piano Vocal Score $1.00]. The 
story of this operetta-extravaganza is 
of a king, who, having deposed his 
brother, defends his action by engag- 
ing his daughter to the rightful heir. 
A visiting prince, a fairy, the magic 
ring and rose which beautify all who 
touch them, and a lost princess as 
Betsinda, chambermaid to the queen, 
figure in the plot but all ends happily 
as the heir discovers that Betsinda 
holds her charm for him even without 
the ring. There are ten singing and 
speaking parts, three speaking parts 
and three modes of production with 
mixed, women’s or men’s voices. The 
orchestra score may be purchased, an 
unusual service made possible by the 
Austin Barclay Fletcher Fund which 
has also made possible such special 
editing as similar numbering of meas- 
ures in all scores so that measure fifty 
is the same for all. The orchestra parts 
may be rented also, or the work may be 
done with piano. The overture and 
finale of Act One have been issued as a 
separate number. 

The lines are merry chatter, the 
synchronization of words and melody 
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so well accomplished that the musical 
dialogue is expressive and musically in- 
teresting. The parts whether for the 
small or mixed voice combination are 
beautifully written, vital, well scored. 
While not an easy work it is not over 
difficult and is well worth the effort; 
nice music to remember.—Susan_ T. 
Canfield. 


c. C. Birchard and Co. (1) Two Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operas available for 
treble voices. [Price $1.50 each]: 
Iolanthe—Abridged and arranged by 
Bertha Elsmith. The Mikado—Abridged 
and simplified by W. Norman Grayson. 
Both works have been so _ skillfully 
handled that even the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan enthusiast will admit the essen- 
tials of the operas are intact, although 
he will miss the musical dialogue, the 


elaboration of musical ideas, and male 
voices in full chorus. Less significant 
works suffer from early meeting in 
abreviated form, but these I believe 
will carry added interest in later years 
as a result of the close acquaintance at 
this early age. (2) The Spanish Grandee 
—Libretto by Albert Morse, music by 
Roy S. Stoughton -[Price $1.00]. A 
fantastic story of two young Americans 
in a Spanish village, a prize bull that 
faints at a whisper, a revolution, the 
bull’s recovery, release of the impro- 
vized matador followed by the reunion 
of the lovers in approved style. It is 
well scored for senior high voices, call- 
ing for two baritones, one bass, tenor, 
soprano, contralto and mezzo as prin- 
cipals. The tunes are lilting and light. 
Susan T. Canfield. 








THE REVIEWER REVIEWED 


By Peter W. DyKEMA 


Obviously, a review editor cannot be required to review his own books—although 
the thought should present intriguing possibilities to anyone acquainted with 
the book and the author-reviewer herein referred to. Be that as it may, the 
Journal, with due consideration for the modesty of Reviewer Earhart, presents Mr. 
Dykema’s discussion of Author Will Earhart’s latest book [The Meaning and 
Teaching of Music. M. Witmark and Sons. Price $3.00]. 





AMES RUSSELL LOWELL in writ- 
ing of June, the beginning of 
summer, has these lovely lines: 


“Now is the high tide of the year 

And whatever of life has ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply 
cheer.”’ 


To those of us who have known Will 
Earhart, he seems now to be well 
started on the high tide of his career. 
During the past two years of this be- 
ginning of his period of fulfillment, he 
has written three books and edited a 
collection of songs, and evidently the 
fruit of his long and varied experience 
is now ripening and mellowing. 

This latest book of his, the title of 
which might be expanded to read, “The 
Philosophy of Music in Life and Educa- 
tion, Together with Some Suggestions 
for Applying This to the Teaching of 
Music in the Schools,” is well described 
in his preface: “Although the work is 
largely abstract, the author hopes it 
will be found to have practical bear- 
ings ... Primarily, however, it is not 
for the neophyte who has yet to at- 
tain the beginnings of the technique of 
teaching, but is rather for those who, 
already able to teach, would scrutinize 
again their principles of teaching and 
reflect anew upon the nature and pos- 
sible values of their work.” 

The four parts of the work are en- 
titled, respectively: (1) A Philosophical 
Basis, (2) An Aesthetic Basis, (3) Psy- 
chological Bearings, (4) Specific Forms 
of Practice. Dr. Earhart points out 
that America, having long been busy 
with the conquest of nature and the 
establishing of an industrial system, 
has tended to exalt the external uni- 
verse, forgetting that nothing has value 
for man except as his spirit receives it 
and transforms it. Education has suf- 
fered in our country from this “outside 
standpoint,” and has been more inter- 
ested in observing what the student 
does rather than ascertain what he 
feels about what he does. Tests and 
measurements to Dr. Earhart too largely 
emphasize this material and objective 
point of view, and sin—at least by 
omission—in failing to consider the 
values of activities to the one who 
performs them. 

Only as things are related to us do 
they have value, but only as they are 
related to one another do they produce 
“the joy of contemplation, of intuition 
of loveliness,’ which the individual ex- 
periencing it is always moved to share. 
The author quotes with approval Tol- 


stoy’s statement, “The purpose of business 
is to get; the purpose of art:is to give.” 
In making the application of aesthetics 
to music, Santayana’s divisions of Ma- 
terial, Form, and Expression are used. 
Significant effects of tone as the mate- 
rial of music are pointed out, the im- 
portance of stressing tone in all mu- 
sical instruction is reiterated. The dis- 
cussion of form in music is especially 
clear and helpful, and with Dr. Ear- 
hart’s help, Clive Bell, who is vague 
to many readers, becomes simple and 
his favorite terms of “significant form, 
emotions of life, and emotion of 
beauty,” are understandable and con- 
vincing. This leads Dr. Earhart to his 
favorite discussion ‘of expression as be- 
ing less a question of transferring 
meanings that are external to the mu- 
sic than impressing music lovers with 
what is inherent in the music itself. 

The applications of his philosophical 
discussion are made to many aspects 
of school music teaching such as the 
value of lovely single tones, of instru- 
ment or voice, for little children; the 
necessity of having short songs in the 
lower grades; the harm of texts which 
are so striking, so dramatic or so filled 
with the story element that they de- 
tract from the contemplation of the 
music; the value of rhythm; the ne- 
cessity of subordinating it to tone,— 
“the form is of rhythm, the substance 
is of tone.” 

In discussing the development of 
musical power, Dr. Earhart says that 
we should strive to have the children 
“feel or see into, rather than learn 
about; to appreciate (in subconscious 
attitudes) rather than know; become 
charmed, absorbed, enthralled by—and 
all of these are terms connoting the 
deep response we term aesthetic—rather 
than become interested in the object of 
attention.” There are very illuminating 
discussions of the comparative values 
of vocal and instrumental music, with 
high praise for both as a part of our 
educational scheme. Of instrumental 
music he writes, “No comparable move- 
ment in education in music has been 
witnessed in any other country; and it 
is safe to say that chiefly by means of 
it was our public school music to es- 
cape from a prolonged childhood and 
struggle toward citizenship in the 
world of music as that world is known 
to musicians.” Of a cappella singing 
he writes, it “becomes a _ powerful 
agency for developing the pure type of 
musicianship described.” His discussion 
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PRICES: 


| Overture ‘‘SAFARI”’ 

By G. E. HOLMES 

Full Band and Conductor’s 
Score $3.50. 


34th DIVISION 
March 
By KEITH P. LATEY 
Grade 2. Full Band 75c. 


| POLKA DOTS 
TRIO for TRUMPETS 
With Piano Accompaniment. 
|| Grade 3. Complete $1.00. 
| By F. L. BUCHTEL. 
| 


| 

in grades one to four. 
choose new music. 50c postpaid. 

| 





of reading music involves a strong ad- 
vocacy of the so-fa syllables. “Absolute 
pitch,” he maintains, “is, compared to 
tonic so-fa syllables, little but a con- 
cern of the physicist.” 

The final section of the book, includ- 
ing an appendix, is devoted to the crea- 
tive process in music. Dr. Earhart 
maintains that the composing of music 
by children is an exercise requiring as 
vital participation and thinking as that 
in any other school activity. More- 
over, he finds from an experimental 
comparison carried on in the schools 
of Pittsburgh that, on the basis of 
certain standardized music tests and 
certain appraisals by critics of ele- 
mentary school music, children who 
devote a portion of their music period 
to composing and writing of original 
songs do better in every aspect of mu- 
sic study than those who do not have 
this activity. 
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Plan now, to use this famous teaching method, next Fall. 
getting the desired results from your present method, we urge you to try 
1} the EDUCATOR. We promise no thirty-day wonders, but you will be 
| playing easy numbers in the shortest possible time, because with the Edu- 
|| cator, you build musicianship and lay a broad musical foundation. 

Book 1. Band 30c. Orch. 60c. Fiano $1.00. 
Book 2. All Band and Orch. Instruments $1.00. 10% 


| OUR NEW ISSUES FOR BAND 


| FREE SAMPLE PARTS ON REQUEST 





MAKING GOOD 


IS A TRADITION WITH 


|THE EDUCATOR. 


If you are not 


Discount 


WICHITA BEACON 
March 
By J. J. RICHARDS 
Grade 3. Full Band 75c. 


ALTAR OF HONOR 
Overture 
By EDW. RUSSELL 
Grade 2. Full Band $2.00. 


NEW ENSEMBLES 


‘THREE CHUMS’’ 
TRIO for TRUMPETS 
With Piano Accompaniment. 
Grade 2. Complete $1.00. 
By F. L. BUCHTEL. 


PROGRAM POINTERS NUMBER TWO 


A handy reference book of 257 FULL SIZE SOLO CORNET PARTS, 
Large 9x12 size, 96 pages. 


The ideal way to 


C.L. BARNHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


IMUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SINCE 1866 


Os KALOOSA, IOWA 


A business that has lived and flourished for 49 years, 
must have much to recommend it. 





This volume is a significant one 
which should be widely read. It is an 
ideal book for summer companionship, 
not because it is light reading, but 
because it is conducive to leisurely con- 
templation and reévaluation of one’s 
work. All of us are indebted to Dr. 
Sarhart for this book, and we all hope 
that his formulatings after many 
years’ thinking and teaching will re- 
sult in further publications. 


—Peter W. Dykema 


Cantatas 


In Springtime. Lyrics by Henry Clay 
Boulton, music by Susannah Armstrong 
[M. Witmark and Sons. Price 60 cents]. 
A cantata for treble voices, SSA, pleas- 
antly melodious part writing, nice lines, 
well scored with the exception of low g 
for the alto, not difficult—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


The Jumblies. Music by Dorothy 
James, text by Edward Lear. [H. T. 
FitzSimons Co. Price 40 cents]. A 
cantata with piano accompaniment for 
children’s chorus. The words are im- 
aginative nonsense equally suggestive 
to chorus and audience, to both of whom 
the “Jumblies” carry their own mean- 
ing. The words are well set as to ac- 
cents, the melody rhythm following al- 
most exclusively that of the words, the 
variety element being furnished by 
modulation from section to section and 
change of mode. The parts are nicely 
written with almost no dissonance.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


Piano 


Four Piano Duets. Alec Rowley 
[Novello & Co., Ltd., H. W. Gray Co. 
Price $1.00]. These are very musical 
numbers for pupil and pupil participa- 
tion. The melodies are old nursery 
tunes with enough variation in handling 
to add interest. The chord distribution 
in the four hands is rich and colorful, 
the melody often passed from player to 
player with good effect. The type is 
large and clear and phrasings are espe- 
cially musical. The four numbers are 
nice for recital programs. 

Choix de Vieilles Chansons. A Ravizé. 
{Elkan-Vogel. Price $1.50]. Book I 
contains fifteen melodies for four hands, 
charmingly carried from player to 
player, conveying the impression of 
richness of fabric, an impression fur- 
thered by the distribution of chord. 
They are delightful numbers for pupil 
and pupil, beautifully phrased, and with 
lovely nuance. 

A Baker’s Dozen. Angela Diller [G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Price 75 cents]. The 
subtitle, “Thirteen Pieces to Read at 
Sight with Suggestions as to How to 
Do It” is beautifully descriptive of the 
collection. The suggestions include 
Seven Points, directions for sight play- 
ing, presented in story form illustrated 
by imaginative drawings and bits of 
notation. Miss Diller has used design 
in her very lucid way. The Thirteen 
Pieces should not only develop sight 
reading power, but musical understand- 
ing of tonal behavior as well and prove 
a thrilling adventure. 

At the Piano. Bernice Frost, Illus- 
trations by Doris and George Hauman 
{The Boston Music Co. Price $1.00]. 
“A Book of First Lessons for Class or 
Individual Instruction Based on Folk 
Tunes of Many Countries”, includes 52 
melodies musically handled, the tune 
and chord distribution or chord sugges- 
tion being as rich as possible within 
the prescribed limitations of beginning 
lessons. Concise sentences for the 
teacher as to purpose and possible pro- 
cedure for each song are collected at 
the beginning of the book for easy ref- 
erence. Phrases are well marked, often 
placed on the page in the Diller manner, 
so that the eye quickly grasps varying 
phrase lengths. The type is large and 
open and the illustrations in black and 
white attractive; effective suggestions 
of movement, mood or quality. 

First Book for the Adult Beginner. 
John M. Willia [Boston Music Co. Price 
$1.00]. In spite of the blackness of the 
page, this book is excellently planned 
for the beginner over twelve years of 
age. While staves, keyboards and de- 
scriptive notes abound, large type exer- 
cises and melodies are present. Early 
exercises are given by rote, hand over 
hand free arm technique being first 
established. Planned for older children, 
the emphasis on C’s is not objection- 
able, while octave and full chord lie 
easily in the hand. There is, however, 
a heavy emphasis on the chord ex- 
pressed in over-busy chord accompani- 
ments, while the melodies used are of 
the sentimental type dear to the hearts 
of the adolescent of limited experience. 

—Susan T. Canfield. 
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Choral 


Singing Youth. Edited by Charles H. 
Farnesworth, Peter W. Dykema and M. 
Theresa Armitage [C. C. Birchard and 
Company]. One hundred and seventy- 
eight junior high school songs, in the 
various desirable and appropriate clas- 
sifications: S.A., 8.S.A., A.A.T.B.B., 
S.A.B., S.A.T.B., etc. The intention 
stated by the editors, of choosing only 
music of merit to express such high 
interests as love of country, human 
brotherhood and reverence is fulfilled. 
Classic, romantic and folk sources are 
represented, with “a seasoning of hu- 
morous and fanciful songs.” Both ac- 
companied and unaccompanied chorus 
are included. Both student edition and 
complete edition are available. 


—Huldah Jane Kenley 


Songs From Drum Taps. Howard 
Hanson [J. Fischer & Bro. Price $1.00]. 


(1) Beat! Beat! Drums! (2) By the 
Bivouacs Fitful Flame. (3) To Thee, 
Old Cause. Fifty-two pages, for chor- 


us, baritone solo and orchestra, parts 
obtainable by rental. More practicable 
for immature performers in both tech- 
nical and musical aspects than most 
contemporary material, being for the 
most part in average range and tonally 
thinkable. The vocal lines run in vo- 
cal style, there is interesting alterna- 
tion of homophonic and polyphonic 
passages coming about with seemingly 
simple naturalness. The Whitman text 
is fitly set. A good high school chorus 
in the hands of a musicianly leader 
should have a fine musical experience 
and gratifying success with these 


choruses. —Huldah Jane Kenley 


Bach Chorales. Edited by Walter BE. 
Buszin [Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 
Price 20 cents each]. A group of twen- 
ty-three sacred choral songs in the 
original settings of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. They range from such brief, fa- 
miliar chorales as “O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden” to the eleven page “Nun 
lob’; mein Seel’; den Herren.” Well 
spaced and clearly printéd pages, good 
texts (English only), German titles, 
sources and adherence to originals 
make a whole surprisingly good at such 
a small price. An occasional neglect 
of regrouping of notes in adjustment to 
English words is found. 


—Huldah Jane Kenley 


Instruction Books 

H. T. PitzSimons Co. String Ensem- 
ble Method, Book III—Dasch-Bennett. 
This method contains much valuable 
materia! for groups that have reached 
the more advanced stages. Supposedly, 
Books One and Two lead up to Book 
Three in a progressive manner, al- 
though the reviewer cannot vouch for 
this since they have not come to his 
attention. Anyone interested in ad- 
vanced string class music should ask 
for the String Ensemble Method, Book 
III, on approval.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Problems in the Elements of Ear- 
Dictation. Otto Ortmann. [Research 
Studies in Music, No. 2, October 1934]. 
Those who are familiar with the in- 
vestigations of Otto Ortmann know him 
as a master analyst and research stu- 
dent. In this study he reveals himself 
again as a pursuer and discoverer of 
the truth, increasing the debt of grati- 
tude which the music profession owes 
him for his splendid contributions to 
its psychology and pedagogy. Problems 
in the Elements of Ear-Dictation was 
undertaken to learn: (1) What, if any, 
typical errors occur when pupils write 
musical notation, rhythms, intervals 
and melodies played by the teacher: 
(2) the general psychological and aural 
determinants underlying these errors, 
and (3) what pedagogic procedures can 
be introduced so as to reduce the num- 
ber of errors and facilitate the learn- 
ing. At auspicious times, Dr. Ortmann 
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MarTERIAL For SUMMER SESSION 
Child Life in Music by F. M. Arnold 


A collection of Plays, Dances and Games for the Home, Primary and 
In this book, rhythmic plays, dances and toy games 
are given with appropriate and attractive music with instructions for 


Full cloth binding, price $1.50 
Sentence Songs for Little Singers by Laura Bryant 


The most popular new book at the Conferences. 
wise way to teach the greatest number of children to sing. 


Heavy paper cover, price 50c 
Program Repertoire by Ada Bicking 


A or galaxy of unison, two-, three-, and four-part songs for 
both girls and boys for assembly singing, contests, festivals, and for 


Full cloth binding, price $1.25 


Let our experts make up a parcel for examination 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
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| 137 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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Text by 
Walter N. Thayer, Jr. 


I have a rendezvous with life. 

Far down the beckoning years ; 
Are times of peace and times of strife, 
Of laughter and of tears. 

Times of sorrow—times of joy. 

Times when shadows fall. 

Life seems all gold without alloy, 

Or shrouded with a pall. 





e New Commencement Song « 


GEOFFREY O’HARA’S— 
“I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH LIFE” 


A Graduation Song the Entire School Can Sing 
Arranged for mixed voices S.A.T.B. with a specially added ALTO-TENOR 


part for changing voices........ PE PP Re: ptgbeneeub cues 15 
Three Part S.S.A....... sion baa Ji ncwdcethores ip aiccadenlsated nee 15 
BMom’s Voloos TTB, ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccsessccsseeee 15 
Vocal Solo—High in C—Med. in Bb—Low in G...........0eeseseeeeeeeee 50 
Orchestration available as accompaniment to chorus or soloist in Bb. 

Fall orchestra...........++. jedeet bieupudichatwenanenses psbewews > we 

Extra perts....cccccccccccecs eT ee chee eae eeaaaee eee s cows 15 


Write for “Free sample” copy. 


MusIc PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


28 East Jackson Boulevard - 


While you, you’re farther down the years, 

Can you not guide me through the strife? 

bay = known life’s pleasures, known its 
ears 

But, I’ve a rendezvous with Life. 

What shall I do? Where shall I turn 

In journeying down Life’s narrow way? 

The trail is dim, how shall I learn 

To stand erect, and never stray? 


Oh God—whate’er the years may hold 
Of perils dire, of honors few, 

Help me, I pray, with courage bold 
Bravely to keep my rendezvous. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 














applies his results to support or at- 
tack current practices in music educa- 
tion. The study has immediate prac- 
tical value and is well worth reading. 
—Jacob Kwalwasser. 


Choral Octavo 


G@. Schirmer. Mixed Voices: (1) 
Ciribiribin, Pestalozza-Wallis, S.A.T.B. 
(2) Same for S.A.B. (3) The Snow, 
Elgar-Pointer, S.A.T.B., two violins and 
piano. (4) Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny, Bland-Treharne, for S.A.B. (5) 
Same for S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. (6) 
Gabriel’s Trumpet, Guy Booth, 8.S.A.T. 
B.B., unaccompanied. Men’s Voices: 
(1) Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, 
Bland-Treharne, T.T.B.B. and soprano 
solo, unaccompanied. (2) At the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, Florence Wickham, 


T.T.B. and piano. (3) The Bagpipes, 
Hildreth, T.T.B.B., unaccompanied. (4) 
The Vagabond, John Barnes Wells, 
T.T.B.B. and piano. (5) O Wermeland, 
Swedish folk tune arr. by W. B. Davis, 
T.T.B.B., unaccompanied. (6) Song of 
the Pilgrim, W. B. Davis, T.T.B.B., un- 
accompanied. Women’s Voices: (1) 
Ciribiribin, Pestalozza-Wallis, S.A. and 


piano. (2) Omnipotence, Schubert- 
Harris, S.S.A. and piano. (3) Spanish 
Serenata, Granados-Harris, S.S.A. and 


piano. (4) Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny, Bland-Treharne, S.S.A. and piano. 


Elkan-Vogel Co. (1) I Hear Thy 
Voice, adapted from Ch. M. Widor’s 
Contemplation by James R. Duane, for 
S.A.T.B. and piano. (2) Reverie, 
Claude Debussy, adapted for S.A.T.B. 
and piano, by James R. Duane. 

—Huldah Jane Kenley 
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WHAT A CATALOG OF 


BAND MUSIC! 





FILLMORE 


Now offers new ones that have 
style, punch, and the good quality 
as expected in the Fillmore com- 
positions. 
HERE ARE THE NEW... 
BAND RELEASES 


MIRAGE HONGROISE 
By F. L. Buchtel 


An overture of exceptional merit, having 


most beautiful and impressive Hungarian 
Dance Rhythms. Furt Bann, $2.50. Conn. 
Score in C, 50c. 


BY THE RIVER GANGES 

By Harry Schnicke 

A Buddhist Processional. A portrayal of a 
scene in India—the land of temples, yogas 
and mystics. Gives variety to your pro- 
gram. Furt Banp, $1.25. 


ARCH OF STEEL—March 
By John N. Klohr 


A medium difficult march with the featur- 
ing of Trumpets in introduction, an 
Trumpet and Drums in the trio. Furi Bano, 
75¢. 

BIG DIPPER—March 

By Neil Brooks 

An easy march by a new writer. Showy 
and full in arrangement. Furt Bano, 75¢. 
HAPPY HOLLOW—March 

By Neil Brooks 


Another easy march by Brooks. You'll like 
this peppy six-eight march. Furr Banp, 
75c¢. 


THE VARSITY-PEP—March 

By I. C. Hamilton 

A real collegiate pep march. The official 
Miami U. March. Futt Banp, 75c. 

Ask for a copy of ‘‘Fillmore Advertiser’ 
these numbers with sample cornet 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


Paul J. Weaver 





| BEN ANNIVERSARY. This month 
brings four Bach releases of real 
excellence and great worth to the stu- 
dent and teacher: The Art of Fugue, 
the Concertos in D minor for Piano and 
in A minor for Violin, and Sonatas 1 
and 6 for Flute and Piano. All three 
sets merit high praise. The Art of 
Fugue is presented in String Quartet 
version, the adaptation by Herter Nor- 
ton and Roy Harris, the performance 
by the Roth Quartet under Mr. Harris’ 
supervision; Columbia set 206. Except 
for the switching of sections in the 13th 
fugue (the “inversa” coming first) the 
performance sticks very closely to the 
original notation; one must call it an 
adaptation rather than an arrange- 
ment; it ends with the incompleted 
fugue on the letters B-A-C-H, the last 
music on which the great master 
worked. As is weil known, this work 
summarizes Bach’s whole fugal prac- 
tice and is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive exposition of that practice 
which has ever been written. « The D 
minor Concerto is played by the fine 
Swiss pianist, Edwin Fischer; the or- 
chestral score is splendidly played by 
an unfortunately unnamed orchestra. 
The work is a great one, and the re- 
corded performance is really stirring; 
Victor set M-252. « The violin con- 
certo, number 1 in A minor, is played 
by Huberman with the Vienna Sym- 
phony under the baton of Dobrov; it is 
issued as Columbia set 210. Huberman 
has a fine sense of Bach style and gives 
the work an interesting and vital inter- 
pretation. « Columbia set 203 contains 
the first (B minor) and the 6th (E 
major) flute sonatas, played by Georges 
Laurent with Harry Cumpson at the 
piano. Spitta considers number 1 the 
most perfect composition ever written 
for flute; number 6 is considered the 
best of the three which were dedicated 
to Frederick the Great; both are great 
music, and both are admirably per- 
formed here. 

Handel Anniversary. The recording 
companies are giving us many fine Bach 
records this year, but are strangely 
neglecting to fill the many gaps in the 
library of Handel recordings. It would 
be fine to have one of the operas in 
complete form, or to have domestic re- 
cordings of some of the concerti grossi. 
This month there is only one Handel re- 
lease, and that one which cannot be 
heartily recommended: the Water Mu- 
sic Suite, played by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Victor 8550-1. 
The music is unnecessarily elaborated 
in this version, and terribly emascu- 
lated in this performance. Much bet- 
ter is the version by Sir Hamilton 
Harty for the Columbia Company. 


Other Concerted Music 


Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 67 
(“Harp”) is given a fine performance 
by the Lener Quartet in Columbia set 
202. This group of artists, established 
as one of the great string quartets of 
the day, has, unfortunately, abandoned 
its plan to return to America next year 
after an absence of several seasons. 

Bizet: Fair Maid of Perth Suite. 
Five short and pleasant movements are 
splendidly presented on Columbia 9085- 
6M by Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic. 

Two Scherzi by Bruckner appearing 
on Victor 11726, are particularly wel- 
come in view of the very small amount 
of recorded Bruckner available. The 
Scherzo from the “Youth” Symphony is 
played by the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra under Fritz Zaun, and that 


from the Third Symphony (D minor) by 


the Vienna Symphony under Anton 


Konrath. A splendid record. 


Georges Enesco: Roumanian Rhapso- 
ay Number 1. A short orchestral com- 
position in the general style of Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, and containing 
interesting material of the folk type, 
is adequately presented on Victor 1701- 
2 by Ormandy and the Minneapolis 
Symphony. : 

Roy Harris: Trio for Violin, Cello 
and Piano. Vigorously and finely 
played by the Italian Trio (Poltronieri, 
Bonucci and Casello) in Columbia Mod- 
ern Set 7. On first hearing one is im- 
pressed with the bold lines of the mu- 
sic, its clear and forceful statement, 
the exotic beauty of the slow move- 
ment and the strength of the final 
fugue. 


Haydn. A noteworthy addition to the 
Haydn library is the F Sharp Minor 
Symphony, known as the “Farewell.” 
This is fine to have, not only for the 
great beauty of the music but also as 
an example of Haydn’s sly humour in 
music; the music ends with an adagio 
during which the players gradually get 
up and leave the stage until, at the 
end, there remain only a violinist and 
the conductor. The symphony was writ- 
ten as a hint to Prince Nicolaus Ester- 
hazy that his orchestra needed a vaca- 
tion; and the Prince took the hint. 


Hindemith: Second Trio for Strings 
(1933). Issued by Columbia as _ set 
209; the performance is by Messrs. 
Goldberg, Hindemith and Feuermann. 
Columbia has done a fine thing in mak- 
ing’ this significant work available, and 
in providing the excellent pamphlet 
with its discussion not only of the 
work itself, but also of the composer’s 
position in contemporary music. 


Werner Janssen: New Year’s Eve in 
Wew York. Played by Nathaniel Shil- 
kret and the Victor Symphony on Vic- 
tor 36157-8. This is an early and high- 
ly descriptive work by the young Amer- 
ican who has been so hailed as a con- 
ductor this season. The second record 
also contains an airplane piece called 
Skyward composed by Mr. Shilkret. 


Mozart. Two fine Mozart works have 
just been released. Victor set M-254 
contains the Concerto in A major, K. 
219, for violin and orchestra, played by 
Heifetz with the London Philharmonic 
conducted by Barbirolli. This replaces 
the Columbia recording by Wolfstahl, 
both because of its more finely sensitive 
interpretation and because of its con- 
siderably better recording. « In Colum- 
bia set 207 Sir Hamilton Harty and 
the London Philharmonic present the 
Divertimento No. 17, in D major, K. 
334; four of the original six movements 
are recorded, making the work appear 
in the guise of a short symphony. This 
is charming music, the Minuet being 
one of Mozart's most frequently played 
compositions; the interpretation is gra- 
cious and sensitive, and the recording 
very good. 


Ravel: Quartet in F major. Played 
by the Leners in Columbia set 208—a 
very fine performance of what is con- 
sidered one of the greatest pieces of 
modern chamber music. This is a set 
of records to live with and dream over! 


Rachmaninoff’s new Rhapsodie for 
Piano and Orchestra is played by the 
composer with Stokowsi and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in Victor set M-250. 
This is a theme and variations, in free 
form, based primarily on the Paganini 
theme which Brahms used in his fa- 
mous two sets of variations. Rach- 
maninoff’s treatment of this material is 
so original and distinctive as to make it 
completely new. With it he intermin- 
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gles the Dies Irae which has so affected 
his thought for some years. The in- 
trinsic merit of the music combined 
with fine execution and recording make 
this a distinctive release. 


Other important recordings. Eugene 
Ormandy and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony give a fine reading of the im- 
pressionistic and decidedly Spanish Al- 
borado del Gracioso by Ravel (mis- 
spelled on the label) on Victor 8552. 
A fine performance of the familiar Si- 
belius Valse Triste and of an orches- 
tral version of the Schubert Marche 
Militaire is presented on Columbia 
7322M by Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
London Philharmonic. « The first do- 
mestic recording of Strauss’ Also 
sprach Zarathustra is released by Vic- 
tor as set M-257. Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony, returning 
to the Victor catalog after a long ab- 
sence, give a truly remarkable per- 
formance of this great music; this, 
combined with _ superior recording, 
makes this one of the best sets of rec- 
ords ever issued. @e A very important 
Stravinsky work is made available for 
the first time in Columbia set 204: Les 
Noces (The Wedding), scored for pi- 
anos, percussion, chorus and_ solo 
voices. It is exciting music which 
will repay considerable study—indeed, 
it is music which means little or noth- 
ing without considerable study. The 
performance, conducted by the com- 
poser, is exciting of itself, when one 
follows the score and considers its dif- 
ficulty and complexity. -<« Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra play the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5, E mi- 
nor in Victor set M-253. Dr. Stokowski 
is at his best with this type of heavily- 
emotionalized music, and lovers of 
Tschaikowsky will greatly welcome the 
recording. « An orchestral synthesis 
taken from the third act of Wagner’s 
Parsifal is presented by Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia forces on Victor 8617-8 
—fine records of great music finely 
played. 

Piano Music. An especially useful 
and beautiful small record is Victor 
1693, Edwin Fischer’s interpretation of 
the Minuet written by Mozart at the 
age of five (an altogether charming 
and unbelievable piece of music) and 
a Marcello Adagio. The latter is ar- 
ranged from an oboe concerto, and was 
recently released by Victor in arrange- 
ment for viols, ete. (Music of Early 
Composers, Set 1). © Two pieces by the 
famous French teacher, Isador Philipp, 
are charmingly played by Emma Boy- 
net on Victor 4279. 


Violin Music. Szigeti has arranged 
two short pieces by Elgar, and plays 
them in his usual fine style on Colum- 
bia 2150M. On Victor 1694 Heifetz 
gives a stunning performance of De- 
bussy’s Prelude to L’Enfant Prodigue, 
and the Sarasate arrangement of Mosz- 
kowski’s Guitarre. Both of these rec- 
ords are well worth your attention. 


Viola Music. William Primrose, the 
violist of the recently disbanded Lon- 
don String Quartet, gives a brilliant 
performance of two Caprices which he 
has arranged from the violin originals 
by Paganini; Columbia 7323M. 


Operatic Excerpts. Excerpts from 
Wagner’s Die Walkiire are performed 
in Victor set M-248 by Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with Tib- 
bett singing the role of Wotan. The 
performance and recording are of su- 
perior quality, and this must be in- 
cluded among the very best Wagner re- 
ecordings available. The “concert ver- 
sion by Stokowski” is a skilful com- 
bination of the ending of the third 
scene of the second act, the Ride of the 
Valkyries from Act 3, and Wotan’s 
Farewell to Briinnhilde. Tibbett’s Wo- 
tan is especially impressive. - Voi lo 
sapete, from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, is gorgeously sung by Claudio 
Muzio on Columbia 9084M; the reverse 
side contains a light song by Buzzi- 
Peccia, sung with great charm. For 
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Tschaikowsky ........ 


Richard Donovan.......... 


17 West 46th St. 


CHORUSES 


with a combination of fine texts and exceptionally 
interesting musical settings. 


TWO PART SONGS 
TEE rere 


Delibes....... seceeeceeeeess-Flower Song from “Lakme” 
Reinecke........ Ten Short Two Part Songs in Canon Form 
(in two sets) 

Luard Selby... .....06% ...eee.se..-4a Garden By the Sea 
John Ireland....... ...e.+....80@ How the Morning Smiles 

THREE PART 
(S. S. A.) 

Tschaikowsky...........0.. -eeeeeeeeees-- LOlanda Sleeps 
Trans. by A. Walter Kramer 

SD ev dbp okawdws ; .........By the River Glommen 


Trans. by Gena Branscombe 
Channing Lefebvre.......... 
...Down By the Sally Gardens 
:iaciekanaen Sleep of Summer 
....Don’t Come In Sir, Please! 


Marshall Kernochan......... 
Cyril Scott. ...ccecess saber tara 


MIXED VOICES 


(S. A. T. B.) 
Charles Wakefield Cadman...... slants hei Datta ced Glory 
Marshall Bartholomew.............. ..Hame Dearie Hame 
ak wales 006 00ncew ens ace onan ann 
sn cctv adewedacd As A Flower Sorely Fadeth 
I cc ckhcnncceecce cdeuean wae .Spanish Ladies 
Marianne Genet...... ‘viessecaneen ....Hymn to the Night 
RN i ea eee Turn Back O’Man 
R. Vaughan Williams........ Just As the Tide Was Flowing 
EL, « a. c:nbucs wannes seocuneceke ....The Blue Bird 
 "}. eee AR ER TE EN Go, Lovely Rose 


Requests for these numbers on 
approval will be welcomed indeed 


GALAxy Music CORPORATION 


aaa ......Love In Brittany 


New York, N. Y. 








Gilbert and Sullivan fans who cannot 
afford full recordings we recommend 
the new “Gems from” album issued by 
Victor as number C-238; it contains five 
records of favorite spots in five of the 
best of their operas. Performance is 
not quite up to that of the D’Oyly 
Carte recordings, but is adequate to 
make this a delightful small sample 
of the great originals. 


Dance Records 


Do you remember Carl Engel’s speech 
on “Jazz” at the Nashville meeting of 
the Conference? If you don’t, get out 
that volume of the Book of Proceed- 
ings and read it. Many people thought 
at the time that Dr. Engel was a here- 
tic; and many of those same people 
realize today that much of the current 
temporarily-popular music is worth ser- 
ious attention as well as thoughtless 
enjoyment. In including in these re- 





views, for the first time, some com- 
ments on recent dance-record releases 
we make no apology, for that would 
be quite out of order; rather, we sim- 
ply say to the teacher who reads these 
words that (1) much of the dance 
music of the day is decidedly enjoy- 
able for its own sake and therefore 
not to be ignored; that (2) much of it 
is very cleverly written (melodically 
or harmonically or contrapuntally or 
atmospherically), and therefore is to 
be examined with profit to the serious 
mind; and that (3) those who teach 
youngsters do the cause of music great 
harm if they superciliously or even 
earnestly cut themselves off complete- 
ly from a type of music which those 
same youngsters enjoy and which they 
constantly hear and use. We shall sel- 
dom discuss any of these recordings in 
detail; rather, we shall point out those 
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12 YEAR OLD 


Buddy Meyer 


WON THE TEXAS 
SAXOPHONE SOLO CONTEST 


WITH HIS 


BUESCHER 


did young artist of Amarillo, Texas, 

gives generous credit to the instru- 
ment with which he began his music 
study four years ago. 


Easy blowing, fast, dependable action, 
perfect scale and beautiful tone are 
qualities of all Buescher instruments 
which will speed the progress of YOUR 
players—give you a better band. Our 
Band Service Department is at your 
disposal for any help you may need. 


Buddy Meyer directs his own orchestra, 
and plays a Buescher Alto (8-1-34). 


BUES 


501 Buescher Building 


[’ his state-wide triumph this splen- 


rue-ione 


Elkhart, Ind. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


(See also pages 4 to 9) 





The world of music has lost a leading 
figure and dynamic force through the 
untimely passing of Herbert E. Wither- 
spoon. Still in his prime, Mr. Wither- 
spoon had opened a new epoch in his 
brilliant career, and it seems doubly 
tragic that he should have been taken 
just after assuming the position of 
Director of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Hundreds of readers of the Journal will 
join in this expression of sincere sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Witherspoon. 


New England School Band and Or- 
chestra Contests sponsored by the New 
England Music Festival Association, are 
to be held June 8 at Newport, R. I. 
Eligibility—“Any organization which 
shall have participated in 1935 state 
festivals or competitions will be eligible 
for entry in the Newport Festival. In 
states where no festival or competition 
has been held, any group will be eli- 
gible; otherwise, the only qualification 
is that each contestant must be a reg- 
ularly enrolled high school student, 
with passing marks in three subjects.” 
Bands and orchestras will be grouped 
in five classes in accordance with the 
New England Classification plan which 
is fully outlined in the information- 
application folder. [Note: A description 
of the New England Classification Plan 
with facsimiles of the forms used will 
be found in the 1934 M. E. N. C. Year- 
book.] Required numbers for the band 
include: Class A—The Universal Judg- 
menti (Nardis); Class B—Prelude to 
Faust (Gounod); Class C—Entrance and 
March of Peers from TIolanthe (Sul- 
livan); Class D—cCountry Gardens 
(Grainger); Class E—Chanson Triste 
(Tschaikowsky). Selected numbers are 
to be taken from the 1935 Massachu- 
setts State Band Contest list or the 
1935 National list. Marches for massed 
bands include: Skip Along March (Gag- 


nier), Leathernecks March (Talbot), 
Cheerio March (Goldman), Bay State 
Commandery (Burrell, arr. Hildreth). 


Edwin Franko Goldman will be guest 
conductor at the massed band concert. 
Required numbers for orchestra are the 
same as for the Massachusetts Music 
Festival. The list may be obtained 
from John E. Merker, 121 John St., 
Newport. Application blanks should be 
secured from Secretary Samuel A. W. 
Peck, Reading High School, Reading, 
Mass., or from the Newport Chamber 
of Commerce, 127 Thames St., Newport. 

New England High School Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra Concert will be 
held May 25 at Lowell, Mass. Appli- 
eations for the Orchestra should be sent 
to Harry E. Whittemore, Manager, 
School Committee Office, Somerville, 
Mass., and Chorus applications should 
be sent to Ruth Boulger, Manager, 
Lowell High School, Lowell. Conduc- 
tors are announced as follows: Orches- 
tra—Francis Findlay, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston; Chorus 
—Walter H. Butterfield, Director of Mu- 
sic, Providence, R. I. Registration for 
all participating students will take 
place May 22 from 7:30 to 9:00 P. M. 
Rehearsals for the concert are tenta- 
tively scheduled for Thursday, May 23, 
morning, afternoon and evening; Fri- 
day morning, afternoon and evening and 
Saturday morning. Members of the or- 
chestra and chorus will be housed in 
Lowell homes. 

Vigo County (Ind.) Public School 
Music Festival at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, on March 29, 
included elementary, junior high and 
high school vocal and instrumental 
groups. According to the report from 
Will H. Bryant, Terre Haute, the suc- 
cess of this enterprise and the fine 
codperation on the part of all the ad- 
ministrative forces of the county indi- 


cate the general public interest and 
desire to place music in a stronger posi- 
tion in the public schools, and is also 
indicative of a better financial condition 
within the county. The festival this 
year included: Fourth- fifth- and sixth- 
grade chorus of 310 singers, seventh- 
and eighth-grade chorus of 300, high 
school girls’ glee club of 65, band of 65, 
senior orchestra of 110, junior orchestra 
of 120, and a harmonica band of 40. 
The audience numbered some fifteen 
hundred people. Last spring there were 
500 students participating in the fes- 
tival and an audience of about 300. 
Rudolph Jeffers of Riley was festival 
chairman, and was assisted by the 
music teachers of the county. The fol- 
lowing schools, were represented (in 
each case the music teacher and town- 
ship trustee respectively are listed): 
Honey Creek—Lillian Kruse, E. B. Kerr: 
Linton—Lois Critchfield, Adrian Russell: 
Lost Creek—Ralph Miller, James Mc- 
Pherson; Nevins—Harold Fields, Dewey 


Archer; Otter Creek—Gladys Hughes, 
Ralph Smith; Pierson—Alpha Wood, 
Pearl Miller; Prairie Creek—Helen 


Yeager, Ed Hall; Prairieton—Mrs. Byrl 
Myers, P. O. Veach; Riley—Rudolph 
Jeffers, Robert Clingerman; Sugar Creek 
—Mrs. Frances Neill, James Wefler. 


Tenth Annual Western New York 
Music Festival was held April 29 to 
May 3 at the State Normal School at 
Fredonia. The festival included ccm- 
petitive and non-competitive meets for 
school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses, small ensembles and soloists. 
Massed glee club, orchestra and band 
concerts were features of the festival. 
Conductors of the All-High School 


Choral Concert: Cassie C. White, 
Helen A. Seager, Ebba Goranson, Ar- 
thur Goranson. Adjudicators: Glee 
Clubs — George J. Abbott, Elmira; 


Bands and Orchestras—Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, Brooklyn; Victor L. F. Reb- 
mann, Yonkers; Strings—Harry A. 
King, Fredonia; Woodwind—Carl Bern- 
hardt, Fredonia; Brass—Conrad Stellar, 
Fredonia. The Normal School Sym- 
Phony Orchestra presented a concert 
Thursday evening, Harry A. King, Con- 
ductor, Victor L. F. Rebmann, Guest 
Conductor. A sectional meeting of the 
New York State Band and Orchestra 
Association Contest was held in con- 
junction with the festival, but it was 
not obligatory for instrumental organ- 
izations to compete. Round table dis- 
cussions were held by the adjudicators 
with the school directors at the close 
of each day. 

Third Annual Eastern Washington 
Music Meet held April 13 at Cheney, 
Wash., had a registration of more than 
600 participants. In addition to the reg- 
ular events for bands, orchestras, cho- 
ruses, solos and ensembles, there was 
a festival concert by the All-District 
Orchestra and All-District Chorus com- 
prised of selected contestants. The or- 
chestra was conducted by George A. 
Stout, Spokane; the chorus by Howard 
E. Pratt, Walla Walla. The Normal 
School (Cheney, Wash.) A Cappella 
Choir was also in the festival concert 
—William Lloyd Rowles, Conductor. Mr. 
Rowles, director of the music depart- 
ment at the Washington State Normal 
School at Cheney, was the chairman of 
the music meet. 

Ohio Music Education Association 
held its annual meeting and election 
of officers May 11 at Oberlin at the 
time of the Ohio High School Solo and 
Ensemble Contests. The officers of the 
O. M. E. A. reported on activities of 
the past year, and plans and policies 
for the coming season were discussed. 
« The O. M. E. A. Research Committee 
has started work under the leadership 
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of M. Emmett Wilson, chairman, ac- 
cording to a notice in the Triad. Mr. 
Wilson is on the faculty of Ohio State 
University. 


Western Division Band Contest at 
Price, Utah, was held May 2-4. Junior 
and senior high school bands from 
Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada and New 
Mexico were eligible. Events were held 
for solos and ensembles as well as 
bands. A massed band concert and cere- 
mony, which was held at Kiwanis Sta- 
dium Saturday evening, included in- 
strumental solos, a pageant and other 
features. A. R. McAllister, President 
of the National School Band Associa- 
tion, acted as judge. The contests were 
managed and conducted by a committee 
appointed by the mayor and were 
financed by public subscription. Nor- 
man Hamilton, Principal of the Carbon 
High School, was contest director. 


Eighth annual final Pennsylvania state 
contests for high school music activi- 
ties were held, April 26 and 27 at Oil 
City. The program was administered 
by the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and concluded the 
1935 program of interschool contests 
for bands, orchestras, choruses, instru- 
mental and vocal ensembles, and instru- 
mental and vocal solos. A feature of 
the program was the inauguration of 
sight-singing tests for choruses in all 
classes, which counted as a part of the 
adjudication. Music judges included the 
following: Joseph Maddy, University of 
Michigan; Arthur Goranson, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Lee Lockhart, Pittsburgh; Lynn 
Dana, J. D. Cook, and Ross Hickerneil, 
Warren, Ohio: Richard Grant and Hum- 
mel Fishburn, State College; Laura 
Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y.; William Breach, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John Neff, Indiana, Pa., 
and Morten Luvaas, Allegheny College. 


Southeastern Alaska Music Festival. 
By telegraph the Journal received en- 
thusiastic reports of the success of the 
first Southeastern Alaska Music Fes- 
tival at Ketchikan May 3, 1935. Schools 
and public of Juneau and Ketchikan 
joined in this epochal event under the 
leadership of Ruth Coffin and Marjory 
Miller, music supervisors in Juneau and 
Ketchikan, respectively. @~ In a letter 
to the Conference Miss Miller said in 
part: “Instead of taking students to 
Boise to participate in the All-Northwest 
groups this year, much as we would like 
to do so, we feel the time has come to 
devote the large (for us!) amounts of 
time, energy and money to an activity 
that would more directly involve and 
benefit all of our pupils and citizens 
who have in previous years helped fi- 
nance trips for our students to the Na- 
tional and Sectional Conferences.” 
Thus is the spirit and influence of the 
Conference extending itself to all quar- 
ters of this great nation. 


A straight line drawn in almost any 
direction during the months of April 
and May will sooner or later bisect one 
or more school music contests. If you 
doubt this statement, review the official 
list of contest events published in the 
February issue of the Music Educators 
Journal. It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that a transcontinental trav- 
eler with unexpected stop-overs here and 
there can make connections with a mu- 
sic tournament at almost any point by 
the simple process of watching the col- 
umns of the local newspapers en route. 
Thus it happened that a Conference 
officer, marooned by a faulty train 
schedule in Salt Lake City on Saturday, 
April 20, was able with small effort and 
the generous jitney service of Emery 
Epperson, to look in upon the final day 
of the music festival and contest at 
Provo, Utah. A surprising event it was, 
both in point of number of participants 
and in the musical excellence of some 
of the performances. The contests rep- 
resented events for bands, orchestras 
and choruses with the usual multi- 
numerous solo and ensemble classifica- 
tions. Impressions: Superior perform- 
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«MEMORIES 
OF STEPHEN FOSTER” 


arranged for symphonic band 
by LUCIEN CAILLIET 


Full symphonic band $3.00; conductor 50c; extra parts 30c each 





Mr. A. Vogel “April 9, 1935. 
c/o Elkan-Vogel Company, Inc. 

1716 Sansom Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Vogel: 

I have had an opportunity to rehearse the MEMORIES OF 
STEPHEN FOSTER arranged by Cailliet and am very enthusiastic 
about same. This is not just an arrangement as compared with most band 
creations. It is a musical and artistic accomplishment of outstanding 
merit. My congratulations to Mr. Cailliet who has fittingly honored the 
Memory of Stephen Foster by this work and at the same time distin- 
guished himself as a symphonic band arranger. 

I hope he brings out other works of this character. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. R. McALLISTER, President 
ARM:AH National School Band Association” 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO., Ine. 


1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Penna. | 














The first detailed, systematic study of the status of 
music, both in and outside of the curriculum, in 
American colleges will be ready in May :: :: 


COLLEGE MUSIC 


By RANDALL THOMPSON 


With the co-operation of a Sponsoring Committee of eighteen prominent 
musicians and educators. . . . A survey made by the College Music Study 
under the auspices of the Association of American Colleges. 


Order from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE 
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YOUR BUDGET 


FOR NEXT YEAR IS NOT COMPLETE 
UNLESS YOU HAVE SPECIFIED A SET OF 


PAYSENS COLLAPSIBLE CHORUS STANDS 


Send for Booklet of Information and Prices 


M. PAYSEN MFG. CO.. Hebron, Nebraska 
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BOOSEY 
World Famous Solos 


IN BOOK FORM— FOR 


oo ge eer eee -60 
Cornet Duet part............ 50 
RD TS be ncdsceqonncs 60 
Clarinet Duet part........... 50 
E> Alto Saxophone Solo...... 60 


E> Alto Saxophone Duet part.. .50 
Trombone (Baritone) Solo.... .60 
‘Trombone (Baritone) Duet part .50 


Pe PONS wider ckacuaneens 75 
CONTENTS 
1. Bless This House 
2. Duna 
3. Holy City 
4. How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings 
5. I Hear You Calling Me 
6. Kashmiri Song (Pale Hands) 
7. Land of Hope and Glory 


(Theme from Pomp and Circumstance) 


8. Lord Is My Light 
9. Macushla 
10. Your Song from Paradise 


Send for Free 
Sample Violin or Cornet 
of our 
Concert Hour Folio 
for Orchestra or Band 


Please let us know your particular 
requirements and we will gladly 
send you FREE our descriptive 
literature. 
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ances by several organizations; a ninety- 
piece county high school Class B band 
playing in Class A; the exceptionally 
well-organized massed band concert and 
spectacle held in the electric-lighted 
Brigham Young University Stadium; 
the startling realization that this event, 
with its several thousand participants, 
is not the only one supported by the 
state of Utah (the second and similar 
event was held in Price May 2-4). Har- 
old Bachman was judge and guest con- 
ductor at Provo; A. R. McAllister, judge 
and guest conductor at Price. 


Western Kentucky Music Teachers 
Association at a recent meeting adopted 
the following resolution: “We, the of- 
ficers and members of the Western Ken- 
tucky Music Teachers Association, both 
individually and as an organization, do 
hereby resolve to effect immediate af- 
filiation with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and the Southern 
Conference for Music Education.” The 
information is supplied to the Confer- 
ence office upon authority of Kenneth 
M. Wells, President, Franklin P. In- 
glis, Secretary-Treasurer, and Price 
Doyle, state chairman for Kentucky and 
newly-elected Second Vice-President of 
the Southern Conference. In thus join- 
ing forces with the united and affiliated 
organizations, the Western Kentucky 
Music Teachers Association becomes 
the second important unit in the South- 
ern Conference area to take this action. 
Other organizations in the Southern ter- 
ritory are interested in the movement to 
thus unify the forces of music educa- 
tion, and in the next issue of the Jour- 
nal it is hoped to make further inter- 
esting announcements. 


Michigan Music Educators Association 
met at Ann Arbor, Mich., April 27. 
Members of the Association attended 
the music section of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters Club April 26 and 27. 
An excellent program for this section 
meeting was prepared by Chairman 
Charles Sink. On the afternoon of the 
27th the M. M. E. A. convened to com- 
plete certain details of organization. 
President William W. Norton announced 
David Mattern would head the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum and Syllabi. This 
committee is divided into eight sections: 
(1) Appreciation and Music Literature; 
(2) Theory; (3) Voice Classes; (4) In- 
strumental—Band and Orchestra; (5) In- 
strumental—Small Ensembles; (6) Music 
Credit for Outside Work; (7) Choral— 
Choirs, Choruses, Glee Clubs; (8) Choral 
Small Ensembles. The committee has 
not yet been completed, but it is an- 
nounced that the following have ac- 
cepted appointment: Harry Seitz, De- 
troit; Roy Parsons, Highland Park; Max 
Smith, Reading; Leoti Britton, Kala- 
mazoo; Ward Hynes, Millington; Edith 
Rhetts Tilton, Detroit; Kenneth Wester- 
man, Adrian; Rhea Miller, Saginaw; 
Edna Fraser, Port Huron. 

An Advisory Committee has been cre- 
ated in order to secure the close co- 
éperation of superintendents, principals, 
teacher training institutions, etc. Par- 
tial list of the personnel of the commit- 
tee: Supt. Harold Hunt, Kalamazoo; 
Supt. Leslie A. Butler, Grand Rapids; 
Supt. Leland H. Lamb, Flint; Principal 
Paul Rehmus, Battle Creek; Earl V. 
Moore, University of Michigan; Harper 
C. Maybee, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo; J. Harold Powers, 
Mount Pleasant State Teachers College; 
Lewis Richards, Michigan State College, 
and Frederick Alexander, Ypsilanti 
State Teachers College. 

Membership Committee is to be 
headed by the state chairman for the 
M. E. N. C. and the North Central 
Music Educators Conference. 

Executive Committee of the Michigan 
Music Educators Association includes 
the officers (President—William W. Nor- 
ton, Flint; Vice-President—Cleo G. Fox, 
Kalamazoo; Sec’y-Treas.—Homer W. 
Hazelton, Center Line), and the follow- 
ing who have been selected to repre- 








sent the various geographical divisions 
of the state and the various phases of 
music education: Gladys Hansen, Bad 
Axe; Clara Ellen Starr, Detroit; Otto 
Brown, Cadillac; Haydn Morgan, Grand 
Rapids; Paul Rainier, Adrian; Richard 
Schoenbaum, Mt. Clemens; Paul Tammi, 
Battle Creek; Warren Ketcham, Reed 
City; Theodore Nicholson, Midland; Nel- 
lie B. Huger, Hartland; Arthur Reppe, 
Iron Mountain; Eugene Heeter, Holland; 
Martin Johnson, Marquette, and Karl 
Schlabach, Benton Harbor. 


Dixie School Band Contests will be 
held June 6-8 at Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi. These contests are sponsored by 
the Dixie School Band and Orchestra 
Association, and are held under the 
authorization of the National School 
Band Association. Events include con- 
tests for Classes A, B, C and D bands, 
solos and ensembles. There will be 
marching and sight reading contests. 
States included in the D.S.B.A. include: 
Alabama, ‘Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. The host city will provide lodg- 
ing for all contestants. Closing date 
for entries was May 22. For further in- 
formation and application blanks write 
to Roy M. Martin, Contest Chairman, 
Box 125, Greenwood, Miss. 


Michigan Band and Orchestra Associ- 
ation was organized April 6. This as- 
sociation hopes for affiliation with the 
National Conference in the near future, 
and also plans to codperate with the 
M. E. E. A. 


New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Department of Music. Plans are 
now being made for the annual meeting 
of the State Department of Music to be 
held at Atlantic City in conjunction 
with the State Teachers’ annual conven- 
tion, November 8-11, 1935. Supervisors 
throughout the state are preparing high 
school students for the State Orchestra 
and State Chorus. A concert will be 
given by these two organizations Sun- 
day afternoon, November 10 in Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City. . . . Orchestra 
conductors will be Herman Toplansky, 
Elizabeth; Herbert Lloyd, Bound Brook; 
and Clifford Demarest, Tenafly. The 
manager is C. J. Andrews of Plainfield. 

. Chorus conductors are K. Elizabeth 
Ingalls, Westfield and Arthur E. Ward, 
Montclair. Herald A. Jones of East 
Orange is Chorus manager. ... Pre- 
convention rehearsals are being held for 
both orchestra and chorus during the 
rnonths of June, September and October 
with final rehearsals being held in No- 
vember at New Brunswick for the 
chorus, Newark for the orchestra and 
Atlantic City for both groups during the 
three convention days preceding the 
Sunday afternoon concert. . Chorus 
Music: “Let Every Heart Be Merry”, 
Vecchi; “Lullaby”, Clokey; “Carol of the 
Russian Children” arr. by Harvey Gaul; 
“Glory”, Charles W. Cadman; “Lo! 
What A Branch of Beauty”, Praetorius; 
“In Silent Night”, Brahms; “He’s Gone 
Away”, arr. by Clokey; “Under The 
Silver Star”, Cuban Tune, arr. by 
Loomis. The German Choral, “Fin 
Feste Burg” will be used for the final 
number with the orchestra. This year 
the music of the Chorus will be handled 
as orchestra music has been in the past. 
All Chorus and Orchestra music will be 
the property of the State Association 
and will be used to start and maintain 
a library for the use of supervisors 
throughout the State. 

The month of May has been an active 
one for the New Jersey Association. It 
has sponsored the seventh Annual Con- 
test for Bands and Orchestras, May 11 
at New Brunswick under the direction 
of A. D. Brown, Chairman, 17 Craig 
Place, Plainfield, N. J. ... May 4th the 
vocal and instrumental Solo and En- 
semble Contests were held in Plainfield 
for the express purpose of stimulating 
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greater efforts on the part of individual 
players and singers and small ensembles 
toward attaining higher standards of 
musicianship. Winners in these con- 
tests will be eligible to compete in the 
National Contest. The instrumental con- 
test was under the management of 
Jennings Butterfield, 146 Forest Hill 
Road, West Orange, N. J. and Herbert 
Lloyd, 603 North Church Street, Bound 
Brook, N. J. managed the Vocal Con- 
test. ... The fourth annual Piano Con- 
test was held May 11th, Herman 
Toplansky, 412 Winthrop Place, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., chairman. Music week was 
the culmination of many rehearsals and 
plans in the form of County Music Fes- 
tivals held throughout the State. 
On Saturday, May 18th, the First New 
Jersey All-State High School Choral 
Festival was held at Hillwood Lakes, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
This festival was under the management 
of Mabel E. Bray, director of Music 
Education at the college. The objectives 
were to promote choral singing and to 
give the children the inspiration of 
singing for and with each other. 

Thus we bring to a close the music 


activities of this season, anticipating 
their renewal in the fall.—Elsie C. 
Mecaskie, chairman, Public Relations 


Committee. 
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which seem to us to have the most 
merit from one standpoint or another. 
We call them “dance” records, but in- 
clude some records not good for danc- 
ing purposes; to call them popular mu- 
sic is too inexact, for most of them 
are “popular” for only a month or so. 

Of the thirty-four dance records re- 
cently issued by Columbia and Bruns- 
wick companies, the one which is mu- 
sically most interesting is Columbia 
3000D, Reginald Forsythe’s The Duke 
Insists and The Garden of Weed; from 
every standpoint this is fascinating 
stuff, and it is fine for dancing. «© The 
best tango of the lot is Tia Juana, 
which is coupled with a fast waltz, 
Dancing With My Darling, played by 
Lud Gluskin on Columbia 2997D. + 
The best rhumba is Red Nichols’ When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie, Bruns- 
wick 7358—-Red makes that terrible old 
song really bearable. « Two records by 
Hal Kemp deserve special praise, not 
only for their fine performance (in- 
cluding the very natural and easy sing- 
ing of Skinny Ennis and Bob Allen), 
but almost more from the standpoint 
of the interesting contrapuntal and or- 
chestral effects with which the music 
is decorated. « Brunswick 7370 con- 
tains I’m Going Shoppin’ With You, and 
the better of the two recent Little 
White Gardenia versions. e Brunswick 
7360 contains So Red the Rose and 
Haunting Me. « Of the three versions 
of I Believe in Miracles, the best is by 
Little Jack Little on Columbia 3006D; 
this also contains the better of the two 
versions of Don’t Be Afraid To Tell 
Your Mother. « Marjory Logan’s sing- 
ing makes us choose Columbia 2999R as 
the better of the two versions of Tiny 
Little Fingerprints. ~« Lullaby of 
Broadway, a really clever piece, has 
two good recordings: by Dick Powell 
and Jimmie Greer on Brunswick 7374, 
and by Bob Allen and Hal Kemp on 
Brunswick 7369. - Connie Boswell, 
who has an amazing facility for sing- 
ing a phrase half-a-phrase too early or 
too late (according to the printed page), 
does a particularly pleasing job with 
Brunswick 7354, Every Breath I Take. 
« Harriet Hilliard and Ozzie Nelson 
have never combined more cleverly 
than in Dust Off That Old Piano, Bruns- 
wick 7375. « Freddy Martin gives us, 
on Brunswick 7361, the better of the 
two interpretations of Throwing Stones 
at the Sun; the other is by Benny 
Goodman on Columbia 3003D, where it 
is combined with the better of the two 
versions of Blue Moon. 
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association of these with rhythmic nota- 
tion. Satis Coleman, in her Creative Mu- 
sic, has done excellent pioneer work in 
another direction. In my humble opin- 
ion, however, children require and de- 
serve instruments somewhat more per- 
fect in pitch and in tone quality than 
they can make entirely by themselves 
from the crude materials indicated. The 
tones they hear should be accurate in 
pitch and of an agreeable sustaining qual- 
ity that can be easily imitated by the 
singing voice. Ways and means must 
be found to supply such suitable instru- 
ments to children or to assist them 
through our industrial arts departments 
in making them. 

As for myself, my own consuming in- 
terest and conviction on this point are 
proved by the fact that I have given the 
ten best years of my life to this cause 
of learning music by linking the use of 
the hands with the use of the voice in 
making music. The point is that if 
Dewey and his forerunners are right this 
is the foundation stone of all musical 
learning—to quote the Master Teacher, 
“The stone neglected by the workmen 
which must become the cornerstone of 
the structure.” 

Time does not permit a full discussion 
of the reasons why this is true nor of 
the procedures by which the principles 
may be developed. That would require 
a volume and a series of textbooks and 
other suitable materials, including de- 
scriptions of simple types of musical in- 
struments. 

Briefly, we must build upon the pres- 
ent foundation of listening and rhythmic 
experience of the children, their ability 
to utilize sound sources outside their own 
voices to aid them in discovering their 
singing voices, to observe the relation- 
ships of tones and to connect these with 
their notation. Children are  hand- 
minded long before they are voice con- 
scious; they can use their hands long 
before they can control their voices. The 
human race used the sign language long 
before it developed oral speech; music 
was found in stones and sticks, mem- 
branes, strings and reeds long before 
scales were discovered. The five-toned 
scale long preceded our present major 
and minor scales of eight tones. 

When we show children how to get 
tones from sources outside their voices 
we literally put into their hands new 
and interesting materials, tools, which 
like all tools, extend and transcend their 
own limited natural capacities. To be 
explicit, any three-year old child can 
learn, at once, to make music by striking 
bars (wood or metal), bottles or glasses, 
plucking strings or depressing keys, 
blowing pipes or reeds. When he han- 
dles, manipulates these, he has constantly 
at his side—at home also, mind you!— 
sources of tone that he can imitate with 
his voice at any time he chooses. Thus, 
he learns to sing most easily by playing 
first; he discovers simple tonal relations 
as 1, 2, 3—1, 3, 5—by observing their 
order in space. He not only hears these 
tones but he relates them with a numer- 
ical order, in consistent directions, right 
and left (instead of up or down, which 
terms are meaningless). Most significant 
of all, he establishes motor responses 
which he relates with the sounds he hears 
and with the spatial relationships which 


he can see in a row of bells, bars, strings, 
keys or what not. 

It would seem obvious that a child’s 
experience in handling instruments should 
proceed from the simple to the complex. 
As a preparation for strings, woodwinds 


- and brasses, his nature requires that he 


should first develop skill in making sim- 
ple motor responses. In the rhythm 
band he makes one arm movement and 
gets one sound—a percussive noise as in 
a drum—or a single tone—as in a tri- 
angle. Next, he needs simple melodic 
instruments which will give him a se- 
ries of single tones (arranged in order) 
such as a row of glasses, bottles, wood 
or metal bars (bells or xylophone), 
strings as in a harp, dulcimer or zither 
or a row of piano keys. The piano is 
the best of all because it is in tune and 
both pitch and quality are in-built. Note 
that each single stroke or pluck results 
in a single tone, the pitch varying ac- 
cording to which of these sound sources 
are selected. 

Next, in about the fourth grade and 
up, let children experiment with such in- 
struments as require dual motor response 
—two hands involved—as in ukuleles, 
mandolins, guitars (forerunners of vio- 
lins, violas and cellos), but in which each 
change of one finger, stopping any given 
string, results in a new tone. If we did 
this we would get truer intonation later 
on from our orchestral strings. The in- 
troduction of the bow adds a new and 
complex series of motor responses. 
Woodwinds require complex, multiple 
finger responses in order to change from 
one tone to any other. How stupid we 
are then to start at the complex end! 
And, how many who do start hopefully 
fall by the wayside! Every child can 
learn and will enjoy playing these more 
primitive types of instruments. If he 
can go on to higher types, well and good; 
if not, he has had his chance. 

All of these associations of hand, ear, 
eye and voice work together to make 
multiple sense impressions, which, fol- 
lowing the stimulus-response sequence, 
quickly find their outlet in vocal ex- 
pression. The child learns to sing, by 
the joyful process of self-discovery. 
Schools working along these lines report 
not a single non-singer by the end of 
the second year. Moreover, these re- 
sults come without the customary fussing 
with so-called monotones. Then, later, 
when the child is introduced to staff- 
notation, he has a fund of accumulated 
experience with musical tones, the things, 
the stuff of music, and their necessary 
names—numbers, syllables and letters,— 
each of them as indispensable as his own 
various names. For example, John, boy, 
son, brother, pupil, playmate, pitcher, 
catcher, etc. Tones also have identity, 
as C D E; key or family relationships 
and tendencies as Do Re Mi, So La Ti, 
or Fa So La—and they occur in a nu- 
merical order. Consequently, notes when 
seen as signs for names representing 
things or tones heard now appear as 
rational as printed words for names of 
things that are seen and handled. 

Furthermore, a group of notes, as C 
E G for example, now recalls to the 
child not merely a part of some familiar 
song (which he may or may not be able 
to sing) but the order of the objects 
(such as bars, bells, strings or keys), 
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the motor activities, that is, of the fingers 
he has used in vibrating them, together 
with the number, letter or syllable names 
he has used in thinking of them. He is 
more easily able now to recall the actual 
tones involved because of the multiple 
stimuli and multiple responses he has 
experienced in dealing with them. 

Comparing sounds with colors, it is 
difficult to think of either in the ab- 
stract. We can think or conceive color 
attributes most readily in connection 
with objects. We think of blue sky, 
green grass, yellow lemon, red rose, etc. 
Just so, tonal thinking is aided by con- 
necting tones with their respective 
sources, as bells, bars, strings, keys. 
Undoubtedly, syllables, numbers and let- 
ters also assist this process of tonal 
thinking, but they cannot entirely sub- 
stitute for these physical stimuli and 
motor responses. It is decidedly impor- 
tant, however, that singing be connected 
with playing, otherwise the ability to 
think in tones may not result at all, as 
when a group of notes serves only to re- 
call to the reader a series of motor re- 
sponses rather than the tones resulting 
therefrom. The sequence or cycle of 
playing and singing and vice versa as- 
sists the mind in developing a vocabu- 
lary of tonal concepts. Herein lie the 
biological-psychological reasons why in- 
strumental musicians far excel vocalists, 
young or mature, in their abilities to read 
music at sight. 

But there is still another reason for 
this great difference in musicianship, in 
skill in reading and performing. It is 
due to Thorndike’s “Law of Exercise” 
as affecting the rate of learning and the 
growth in power. Pupils who learn to 
play musical instruments almost invaria- 
bly practice at home. Thus, they not 
only carry over into the home the music 
learning acquired in school, but they 
devote many additional hours to it each 
week. They probably spend from five to 
ten times as much time weekly in ap- 
plying the learning they gain in school 
as compared with pupils whose only ex- 
perience with music and whose only ex- 
ercise of it is limited to the school mu- 
sic period. 

Moreover, all children are _ dis- 
posed to physical activity and disin- 
clined to mental exercise. They enjoy 
handling things. In music, they enjoy 
playing melodies when these have inter- 
est and meaning for them. Both Thorn- 
dike and Dewey insist that increase in 
skill or technique develops best, not 
through abstract exercises, but through 
the practice of codrdinations necessary 
to the expression of content that is 
meaningful, significant, the learner. 
When children dislike to practice, it is 
because the material does not interest 
them. Give them interesting melodic 
material, within their ability to read and 
perform, and it is as natural for them to 
want to make music as to read stories— 
for the simple reason that they enjoy it. 
Here is the musical application of Thorn- 
dike’s “Law of Effect”—of satisfaction 
and annoyance, of exercise and avoid-' 
ance. We learn most easily when we 
enjoy what we are doing, because, then, 
we tend to repeat the experience. 

Radical reforms have been adopted in 
the teaching of other subjects. In lan- 
guage reading every opportunity is taken 
to translate the text into reality through 
characterization, impersonation, dramati- 
zation. In numbers the use and han- 
dling of objects is utilized to demonstrate 
the fundamental processes. In geography, 
sand tables, field excursions, moving pic- 
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tures help to translate what was once 2 
dry-as-dust textbook into fascinating 
wonderlands of peoples and their activi- 
ties. 

In music, the adoption of parallel pro- 
cedures would appear all the more ob- 
vious and necessary since tones, in their 
nature, are so intangible, immaterial and 
evanescent. We cannot grasp them, nor 
handle, nor see them (save through the 
medium of an instrument). In melody, 
tones pass by the aural consciousness 
much like characters in a moving picture, 
or like a landscape print that is unrolled 
and rerolled simultaneously, leaving only 
a narrow strip exposed to sight at any 
one time. We cannot then see the whole 
picture, nor, in the song, can we ever 
hear or contemplate it as a whole. The 
interposition of bells, bars, strings or 
keys gives the ear, the eye, the hand, 
and, thus, the mind, something tangible, 
something real to grasp. 

Finally, children who have learned to 
play and sing, who can read and per- 
form music independently of the teacher, 
do participate in music making at home. 
They can do so alone, as at the piano, 
which completes music by adding har- 
mony to rhythm and melody, or in 





groups, both playing and singing. Here- 
in exist great possibilities for socializ- 
ing individuals through music. 

And when in greater numbers and 
with increasing powers we are able to 
create as well as make our own music, 
we shall at last shake off our depend- 
ence upon foreigners who have domin- 
ated our tastes in the past and given us 
a national musical inferiority complex. 
American composers, conductors and art- 
ists will come into their own. Even now, 
a new musical era is “just around the 
corner.” For the first time, the Metro- 
politan Opera is entrusted to the man- 
agement of two American artists, Her- 
bert Witherspoon* and Edward Johnson. 


American symphonic conductors are lead- 
ing, on occasions, our foremost orches- 
tras. American musicians, trained in 
our own schools, are fast filling up the 
ranks of our orchestras and opera com- 
panies. The operatic and symphonic 
works of American composers are heard 
in increasing number. At last we shall 
have our own national music—a music 
of our own people, by our own people, 
for our own people—a national Music,— 
Homemade! 

* Deceased May, 1935. 
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In-and-About St. Louis School Music 
Club met April 13. Reports on the South- 
western Conference meeting at Spring- 
field, Mo., were given by various mem- 
bers of the club. C. Beste, Webster 
Froves, discussed the Band and Orches- 
tra Directors Association and the Choral 
Directors Association of Missouri. Mu- 
sical numbers were given by Ben Ba- 
sone, former Soldan High School stu- 
dent, who won first place as tenor 
soloist in connection with the solo voice 
contests at the Southwestern Confer- 
ence meeting. The club met May 4 for 
the annual election of officers. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh Music Edu- 
cators Club will hold its final meeting for 
this school year May 25. This is to 
be a dinner meeting followed by a play 
to be given by the drama students of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in the 
Little Theater of the College of Fine 
Arts. Each year the club is invited to 
a presentation by the drama students 
for their final meeting. At the lunch- 
eon meeting of the club on March 15 
some 100 members of In-and-About 
clubs from various cities who were at- 
tending the Eastern Conference meet- 
ing were present. 


In-and-About Detroit Music Educators 
Club held its final meeting of the season 
May 16, and featured the works of “In 
and About” Detroit composers. Annual 
election of officers was also held at this 
meeting. On May 1 the club presented 
Sir Granville Bantock, internationally- 
known composer, in a lecture at Hotel 
Statler. This was the annual institute 
lecture which is given gratis for the 
music educators and their friends of 
Metropolitan Detroit. 


In-and-About Flint (Mich.) Music 
Educators Club met April 26 for a 
round table or final discussion on the 
mutual advantages to students of pri- 
vate study and public school music par- 
ticipation. Private teachers presented 
the advantages of school membership, 
and the school music educators dis- 
cussed the advantages of private in- 
struction. This club, which was organ- 
ized in February, has the enthusiastic 
support of both public school and pri- 
vate music teachers. The purpose of 
the organization is, “the improvement 
of music teaching by demonstration of 
methods, by discussion of problems and 
by uniting the purposes of private and 
public school music educators.” 


In-and-About Louisville (Ky.) Music 
Educators Club met May 11 at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. M. B. Jensen, Psychologist 
at the University of Louisville, spoke 
on “Validity and Reliability of Tests 
and Measurements of Musical Ability 
and Achievement.” 


In-and-About Cincinnati Music Edu- 
cators Club will hold a breakfast meet- 
ing May 25, at which time the club 
will honor the soloists and directors 
attending the annual Cincinnati music 
festival. The festival opens May 21 
and continues through the 25th. Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, will conduct the 
festival and many artists of national 
and international reputation will par- 
ticipate in the event. 


In-and-About Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Music Educators Club held its final 
meeting May 10. Augustus D. Zanzig, 
New York City, was the _ principal 
speaker. Officers were elected at this 
meeting for the coming season. At the 
April 15 meeting of the club the con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted, and 
it was unanimously voted to affiliate 
with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and with the Michigan Music 
Educators Association. 


In-and-About Syracuse Music Educa- 
tors Club held its third luncheon meet- 
ing May 11 in Syracuse at the time of 
the New York State Band and Orchestra 
Contests, which were held at the Fine 
Arts College, University of Syracuse. 
Teachers attending the contests were 
invited to take part in the luncheon 
meeting. On the program: William T. 
Melchoir, Syracuse University; G. Carl 
Alverson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse; Mrs. Arthur Chase, President 
of the Morning Musicals. 


In-and-About Wichita (Kan.) Music 
Supervisors Club members who at- 
tended the Southwestern Conference 
meeting at Springfield, Mo., gave re- 
ports at the April meeting of the club. 
Clara Staadt, Eldorado, was program 
chairman. Guests at the March 9 
meeting of the club, held at the time of 
the Southern Kansas Music Festival in 
Wichita, included: Joseph E. Maddy, 
University of Michigan; W. Otto Miess- 
ner, Chicago; Superintendent L. Ww. 
Brooks, Wichita; Truman G. Reed, 
Principal of North High School, Wich- 
ita; Grace Hull, Dean of Girls, East 
High School, Wichita. 
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In-and-About Chicago Music Educa- 
tors Club held its final meeting for this 
season on April 13. Thirty Chinese chil- 
dren from the Haines School in Chi- 
cago, and the East Chicago Male Cho- 
rus, Robert White, Director, furnished 
the musical program. Election of of- 
ficers was held—the result being that 
the same officers, with the exception of 
the secretary, will go on for the coming 


season. President —R. Lee Osburn, 
River Forest; Vice-President—Hazel E. 
Lloyd, Chicago; Secretary—Sarah E. 


O’Malley, Chicago; Treasurer—James V. 
Baar, Chicago. 

Bay Section of the California-West- 
ern School Music Conference was to hold 
a post-Conference meeting in Mill Val- 
ley at Tamalpais High School about 
May 18, according to information in 
the Bay Section “News Letter.” The 
suggested program for the meeting in- 
cluded: A general meeting followed by 
sectional meetings between 3:30 and 
5:30 P. M.; a brief intermission for 
visiting the school plant or a _ short 
drive; dinner at the school cafeteria 
and cards and other entertainment in 
the “get acquainted” session after din- 
ner. The invitation to the Bay Section 
to hold its meeting in Mill Valley came 
from Ernest L. Owen, Max Walten, 
Barbara McKenzie, and Murry Owen. 


In-and-About Tulsa (Okla.) School 
Music Teachers Club met April 13. The 
program was given over to reports of 
the Southwestern Conference meeting in 
Springfield, Mo., which was attended by 
some forty-five members of the Tulsa 
school music department. James L. 
Waller, newly-elected Second Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Conference, 
gave a report of the Ensemble Festival 
at Springfield, stressing particularly the 
vocal features. Reports were also given 
by George Oscar Bowen, Director of 
Music in the Tulsa Schools, and Roger 
Fenn, instrumental music teacher. 
Considerable sport was occasioned 
through the presentation to Mr. Bowen 
of a “Tux” bow tie by the club. 

[For further information on this point 
your reporter suggests that your inquiry 
be directed to National President Her- 
man F. Smith, or Executive Secretary 
Cliff Buttelman.] 


In-and-About Twin Cities Music Su- 
pervisors Club met at the time of the 
State Music Contest Festival (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, May 9-10), and 
judges of the contest were the speak- 
ers. The April 6 meeting of the club 
was held at St. Cloud with Bessie 
Stanchfield as hostess. Superintendent 
of Schools Gough greeted the club, and 
demonstrations were given by the Cen- 
tral Junior High School Choir and Or- 
chestra, and by the Senior High School 
Choir and Band. Alfred Hertz is con- 
ductor of the Senior Choir, and Lillian 
Nelson of St. Paul acted as guest con- 
ductor. Gerald Prescott of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota acted as guest con- 
ductor for the band. Two founders of 
the National Conference were present: 
Stella Root of St. Cloud, and Elsie 
Shawe of St. Paul. The June meeting 
of the club will be held at Mr. T. P. 
Giddings’ home in Anoka. 

Puget Sound (Wash.) Music Educa- 
tors Club is the most recent addition 
to the rapidly growing list of “In-and- 
About” clubs throughout the country. 
The initial meeting was held in Seattle 
with fifty music teachers attending, 
representing fifteen of the coast cities. 
Everyone attending indicated keen in- 
terest in the promotion of the club. 
Ethel M. Henson, Supervisor of Music 
in the Seattle Schools, presided at the 
meeting and a committee was formed 
to make plans for the coming year. 
The committee includes: Frances 
Dickey, Director of the Department of 
Music Education, University of Wash- 
ington; Ethel M. Henson; Mildred Staff, 
John Hay School, Seattle; R. C. Fussell, 
Supervisor of Music, Renton; Nils 
Boson, State Normal School, Bellingham. 
Walter Welke, Director of Instrumental 


May-June, Nineteen Thirty-five 


“A VISIT with the BACH FAMILY” 


A one-act play with music based on an episode in the 
life of Johann Sebastian Bach 


Book and Lyrics by Grace Gordon Pierce and Dorothy C. Evans 
Music from the works of Johann Sebastian Bach 


Time of performance about 30 min. 


THREE-PART—S.A.B. 


THE STORY 


Two “regular fellows” 


ments when John opens a book and is attracted by a picture of 
Suddenly, we find the family of Johann Sebastian Bach 


Music Room.” 


are wondering how to make use of a few idle mo- 


“Bach's 


assembled in the Leipsig home, discussing the tribulations which this great 


master of music is obliged to endure. 


Cousin Friedermann arrives with 


tales at Court. Returning from the University, Bach, with his good friends 


Dr. Riicken and Herr Kihner, joins the family circle. 
“Music is always a good friend in trouble, 
gathering makes merry in song and dance. 


His cheerful words: 
* soon dispel all gloom and the 
The announcement that Bach's 


genius has at last been recognized by the Crown, brings the ensemble to a 


joyful finale. 
selections. No solos. 


Cast of nineteen, some with few words only. 
Costumes and stage setting simple. 


Seven musical 


An ideal piece for Assembly hour. Copy sent for examination. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC Co. 





116 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE S.A. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN TWO-PART 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND 
LOW TREBLE VOICES 
Armanged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
e 60 cents 


of material, some original and others sel 
emergency of practically any special 


Outstanding 
Dvorak — 


be sent upon request. Send for 





FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 





INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING 


that help solv usi gootton in o moment aetiee. 
Books elp solve your music voy 4 


of . Proper voice range throughout. 
with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, sen 
Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


f Masters: Beethoven— 
eS —Rimsky Korsakoff — Godard 
~-Socchetinl—Ciger— Lena Ti Ow complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 


THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR TREBLE 


Vv 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


Each book contains a varied assortment 


Works of Masters, enabling you to meet the 
e maximum effect 


for approval copies or descriptive circular. 


Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—_ Schubert Sch umann— 
— Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 








Music, University of Washington, was 
appointed secretary. Final meeting this 
year was held May 18, at which time 
reports of the Northwest Conference 
meeting in Boise, Idaho, were given. 


In-and-About Boston Music Educators 
Club paid honor to John A. O’Shea, re- 
tiring director of music in the Boston 
Public Schools, at the final meeting of 
the year April 27. Mr. O’Shea spoke on 
“Experiences During Fifty Years De- 
voted to the Advancement of Music.” 
The following groups were on the mu- 
sical program: Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Intermediate School Glee Club, Agnes 
F. McCarthy, Conductor; Girls’ High 
School Glee Club, Joseph Gildea, Con- 
ductor; and an instrumental trio 
played Mr. O’Shea’s composition “An- 
dante.” At the business session of the 
club the recommendation that the club 
affiliate with the M. E. N. C. and the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference 
was voted on and approved by the mem- 


bers. Taken from the recommendation 
as approved—“. . . The Committee rec- 
ommends that the club inform the office 
of the National Conference of its desire 
to codperate and its eagerness to con- 
sider any plan proposed which might 
make possible a more intimate affilia- 
tion.” Members of the committee which 
drafted the recommendation: Louise 
Grant, Chairman, Francis Findlay, Fred 
W. Archibald. 


Central Long Island Music Festivals. 
The high school festival for bands, 
orchestras and choruses, was held May 
10 at Lindenhurst, L. I. Schools from 
the following cities participated: Hunt- 
ington, Bayshore, Babylon, Central Islip, 
Islip, Amityville, Oceanside, Westbury 
and Lindenhurst. The Junior festival 
was held May 17 at West Islip, L. IL 
Schools participating: West Babylon, 
Copaigue, Lindenhurst, Central Islip, 
Islip, Oceanside, North Babylon, Amity- 
ville, West Islip and Bay Shore. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 


+ Ff 





fGen IS THE SEASON of gardening, 
and thoughts turn longingly to the 
days soon to come when even the hum- 
blest cottage blossoms forth in flowery 
garb. 

An English writer, who deeply feels 
the charm of gardens, puts into words 
what most of us know but fail to realize 
fully: 

“There’s many a man sows poems in 
the spring who never wrote a line of 
verse; united in expressions of joy, the 
writer, the painter, the singer, the flower- 
grower are all part of one great poem. 


“The good garden is the purple and 
fine linen of the poor man’s life; poets, 
philosophers, and kings have praised and 
sung the simple flowers that he grows.” 


+ f 


A PARTICULARLY LOFTY note was struck 
by Howard Hanson in his address before 
the Eastern Conference at Pittsburgh. 
This message, entitled “Music In Its 
Highest Fulfillment,” may be read in its 
entirety in another part of the JouRNAL. 

“T can see before me a great cathedral 
of the future,” says Dr. Hanson... “In 
this cathedral will be a great chorus, a 
great orchestra, and a great organ... 
But no one shall know who built the 
building; the names of the sculptors shall 
not be on their statues; the signature of 
no painter shall appear on the murals. 
The names of the musicians shall not be 
known. But over the altar, high above 
those who minister, shall be written the 
words illumined in letters of white flame, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 


Peace’.” 
+ tf 


For THE first time in a long career, 
Mary Garden will offer classes in the 
various branches of her art this summer, 
in the master school of the Chicago 
Musical College Melisande in a 
Schoolroom. 

+. = 


THERE IS LIKELIHOOD that the views 
expressed by Channing Pollock, noted 
American playwright, are shared by more 
than a few lovers of literature and the 
drama. This in preface to calling the 
reader’s attention to what Mr. Pollock 
has to say about “It’s Smart to Be 
Dirty,” in a late periodical. 

First, he refers to post-war sophisti- 
cates who began making dirt fashionable, 
so that “what had been surreptitious 
smut in our youth at last flowed from 
the presses of our best publishers, to find 
itself unashamed on library tables 
throughout the land. It was smart to be 
dirty and it was also easy. Much easier 
than being clever.” 

Further, with regard to the modern 
unpopularity of loyalty, nobility or senti- 
ment in book or play, Mr. Pollock quotes 
an editor “who declared the strangest of 
biological phenomena to be that critical 
noses are so sensitive to sentiment and 
so insensitive to garbage.” !! 

Those who have read some of the best- 
sellers of recent years know that certain 
passages, subtle advertising of which 
helped make the books best-sellers, could 
not by any chance be read aloud in a 
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group of gentlefolk, or even, indeed, in 
the intimacy of the family circle. 

“Coarsenesses of this kind,” says the 
playwright, “are not a matter of morals 
but of taste. My real resentment, how- 
ever, is against those who have been 
wearing away our faith in the qualities 
upon which our civilization is founded, 
and through which, I believe, it endures. 

. Superficially, manners and morals 
do change, and should, but certain funda- 
mental faiths are the crystallized wisdom 
of the ages, founded upon centuries of 
experience with what is good and bad 
for the race. No civilization has long 
made light of them and survived. 

“The great artist reveals himself in 
the greatness of his characters, rather 
than in clinical examination of their lit- 
tleness, meanness and animalism. Great 
art has no need to call a spade a spade. 
That is the talent of the police reporter.” 

This is not a plea for the return of 
simpering, fainting heroines and walrus- 
moustached Jack Desmonds. But even 
the absurdities of the Unhand-Me-Villain 
school of writing might be preferable to 
the sewage which has been passing itself 
off for literature and drama. As a great 
Russian writer remarks in his works, 
“What is needed is more fresh air—fresh 


air.” 
¢ tf 

Fonp as one may be of baseball, forti- 
tude is required to face the prospect of 
a season replete with Dizzy and Daffy 
Deanism, ad infinitum, ad nauseam. Some- 
how, Babe Ruth never cluttered up the 
newspapers quite so cloyingly, possibly 
because there is only one of him—but 
what a one. Still, none deny the genius 
of those pitching Deans, who constitute 
the two Cardinal Virtues, in a manner 
of speaking. 


+ f 


In a locale in New England, people 
occasionally play a game called “You 
Have a Face,” to pep up a dull party. 
There is small excuse to bring it into 
these august pages, but looking at Mus- 
solini’s take-it-and-like-it physiognomy 
as it glares belligerently out from news- 
reel and printed sheet, one cannot help 
thinking what a treat it would be to play 
aforesaid game with I] Duce. Just once. 


= = 


APPROXIMATELY seventy-five recognized 
leaders in various fields were asked, 
“What are your favorite radio pro- 
grams?” by the Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts, Pitts Sanborn, director. 
Programs were to be named in each of 
four groups: music, education, news and 
entertainment. 

The result of this survey has now been 
released. Responses indicate that there 
is an appreciative audience for most of 
the better-known programs on the air. 
No two persons listed exactly the same 
preferences. The only program upon 
which the majority agreed was the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, which 
was chosen in forty instances. 

There was no evidence of any con- 
sistent correlation between a _person’s 
profession or apparent interests and his 
tastes in radio programs. It is not at 
all unusual for famous writers, musi- 


cians, industrialists and civic leaders to 
derive pleasure from the Philharmonic 
and Ed Wynn; from the You and Your 
Government and Amos ’n’ Andy. Which 
obviously proves that pre-eminence of 
these seventy-five leaders is based upon 
something other than distinctive tastes in 
the matter of radio enjoyment. 


+ tf 


A FRIEND said to another: “How I 
envy you your enthusiasm, your keen 
interest in everything. You'll never be 
old!” She had hit upon a secret not 
unknown in the nineteenth century, when 
Charles Kingsley expressed it thus: “We 
act as though comfort and luxury were 
the chief requirements of life when all 
that we need to make us really happy is 
something to be enthusiastic about.” 


¢ 


HoLtywoop proves increasingly irre- 
sistible to luminaries of the operatic 
stage. Grace Moore and Lawrence 
Tibbett have long been successful on the 
silver sheet, and now Nelson Eddy, in 
Victor Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta,” 
comes to keep them company. 

In a current film starring Elissa Landi, 
Nina Koschetz and Richard Bonelli sup- 
plied the actual singing, which was pan- 
tomimed before the camera by Miss Landi 
and her partner. The effect was highly 
gratifying. 

But this is not all. Three of the 
Metropolitan’s loveliest songstresses are 
at present under contract to Hollywood 
studios—Lily Pons, Gladys Swarthout and 
Helen Jepson, each as agreeable to the 
eye as to the ear. Nino Martini is also 
scheduled to make a picture in the near 
future, and it is rumored that Marion 
Talley will soon be another addition to 
the film colony. 

Where does the rainbow go, you ask? 
From New York to Hollywood, mein 
Kind, and a fine pot of gold there is at 
each end! 

+ tf 


Quire A sTIR was caused by C, R. 
Walgreen’s removal of his niece from 
Chicago University a short while since; 
his reason: “I am unwilling to have her 
absorb the communistic influences to 
which she is so insidiously exposed.” 

President Hutchins refused the drug 
magnate’s request for a public meeting 
with the trustees of the University to 
hear the evidence. 

Roses are Red, and So is U., seems to 
be the burden of this spring song. Lovely 
weather we are having. 


oe 


THIRTEEN years ago, H. G. Wells 
compiled a list of Six Greatest Men in 
the World. He now reduces that list 
to Three. Mr. Wells finds himself 
unable, as a historian, to class even Lin- 
coln, great as he admittedly was, with 
Jesus, Buddha and Aristotle. “Do you 
really want an American in the list yet?” 
queries Mr. Wells. “America is still 
young. I think I will leave it at three.” 


¢ tf 


I am TIRED of four walls and a ceiling; 
I have need of the grass.—‘“Spring,” 
Richard Hovey (Boston, 1898). 
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CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS CORNET SOLOS 
OR 
BRASS QUARTETTES 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Arranged by Edgar Russell Carver 


Two new Folios containing Internationally known favorites that should be of special 
interest to band or orchestra leaders or school supervisors who are looking for program 

















material. 
Contents 
VOLUME 1 VOLUME 2 
Because , Un Peu D’Amour On Miami Shore Homing . 
Bells of St. Mary’s Vespers on the Nile Chalita White Dove 
In the Garden of To- me : 
essen World Is Waiting for | My Beautiful Lady Glory of the Morn 
O Dry Those Tears the Sunrise Brown Bird Singing Say Not Love Is a 
Roses of Picardy Where My Caravan Little Grey Home in Dream 
Song of Songs Has Rested the West Bird Songs at Eventide 
I ino vate aetaddhaaenandeeeus suave aerelsanal Each Volume $1.00 
ee, BE Ss Fe A Gs 0. hes eee h her cderansentcaccenedeealicas -50 
Eb Alto, Horn in F, 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
4th Trombone, Euphonium or Baritone (Bass Clef) Parts, each.................. 50 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS TROMBONE SOLOS 


For sheer beauty of melody, as well as cleverness of arrangement, the material contained 
in these Folios is unsurpassed. 

VOLUMES 1 and 2 
Trombone and Piano....... Each Volume $1.00 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef)............... $ .50 


2nd Trombone (Bass Clef)............... 50 4th Trombone-Euphonium................ .50 
or Baritone (Bass Clef) 


Contents of these two Folios same as Cornet Solos. 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS MELODIES 
These arrangements have been treated so they may be effectively played as Piano Solos, 
Violin Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes and Ensembles. 
EE sive ideaiaretiaence aunt ken arena $1.00 Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, Cello, Bass, Parts, each $ .60 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS MELODIES 


For Saxophone or Clarinet Solos, Duets, Trios and Quartettes 


ee err eae eas ere ee ae $1.00 Solo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Bb Tenor Saxophone or 
Solo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Eb Alto, Saxophone CE BU, GUNES ccticsenccesennsecs $ .60 
Pn bhs ee cendnansenbecesncdanes 60 Contents same as Cornet Solos Volume 1 





CHAPPELL CONCERT FOLIO 


For Band or Orchestra 
Arranged by Edgar Russell Carver 


VOLUME 1 , VOLUME 2 

Of the seventeen numbers contained in this new Contains fourteen numbers, consisting of two 
Folio there are six stirring Marches, two bril- Symphonic Overtures, three Concert Para- 
liant Symphonic Overtures, attractive Novel- phrases, a Viennese Waltz Medley, Oriental 
ettes, etc., all arranged with consummate skill Reverie, Dramatic Tone Poem and other equallv 
and so devised that they may be played singly impressive compositions by various composers. 
or by combining Band and Orchestra. It is unquestionably one of the greatest Band or 
EEE, CLOT ET OTEE $1.00 Orchestra Folios published. 

String Parts and Horns in F, each........ 50 I I, 8k. sé ndscheteebeebwmere $1.00 
Wind and Percussion Parts, each......... 30 EE EC okt oo okn bak Cua L ae deals eae .50 





Write for descriptive circular 


CHAPPELL-HARMS, INC. 62 W. 45th St, N. Y., N.Y. 


Lh ecepieeneimenienenentiensestinaaamiagiieathiiiatiaieieauiaiiaiadaiciitiiadialia 
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"See You at the National 


HE SECTIONAL CONFERENCES are Over. 

4 On to the National! But pause a 
moment for pleasant memories. 

From the exhibitors’ point of view, at 

least—and we know you educators feel the 


same—the Six Sectional Conferences were 





an unqualified success. (Not that we made 
any money or sent home a book full of 


We don’t want you to think we are 
becoming too prosperous.) But we did 
manage to sell all of the display space at 
Associa- 


sales. 


cach Conference, and our entire 
tion was unanimous in its endorsement of 
the meetings and the exhibits right up to 
the last day of the last meeting. 

Best of all were the good times we had 
and the friends we met. Each Conference 
had its fine points and its distinctive fea- 
tures: 

The Eastern Conference in Pittsburgh— 
Efficient, powerful, professional, witty. And 
Sir John! 

The North 


Broad, thorough, 


Central at Indianapolis— 
with an atmosphere of 
experience and success. 

The Southwestern at Springfield—Bril- 
liant and surprising with its stimulating 
example of music education as a real 
power in the community. 

The Southern at New Orleans—Gra- 
cious with its Southern hospitality and 
of the future. Great things are 
happening for music in the South. And, 
ah, shrimp cocktails and old French houses 
and Ol’ Man River! 

The California-Western at Pasadena— 
Lively and invigorating with the spirit of 
the West. Big things done in a big way. 
Band concerts among the flowers. Sunny 


vision 


skies and mountain vistas. 


The Northwest at Boise—The merriest 
of all. Full of new strength and achieve- 
ment. The Northwest has become a 


sturdy pillar of the Conference structure. 


Greetings to the New Officers 


4 To ALL NEW OFFICERS Of the Music Edu- 
cators Sectional Conferences, Greetings! 

The Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation pledges its codperation in all your 
plans. 

How may we be of service? Call upon 
our Association at any time and we shall 
pull together for the success of the 1937 
Sectionals. 
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New York Next Year 


Twenty-fourth Meeting, Fourth Biennial 


4 Tue Nationa ConFereNceE in New 
York will mark an important occasion for 
us in many ways. It will be the tenth 
anniversary of our Exhibitors Association. 
We are proud of our history and we are 
planning a suitable celebration. We shall 
have special exhibits and demonstrations. 
There will be a music engraver’s shop set 
up near the display. The process of pre- 
paring music for publication, from editing 
the copy, to engraving, printing and bind- 
ing the music will be demonstrated. There 
will be exhibits showing the manufacture 
of instruments. We may have a parade 
or a pageant of some kind. (We shall 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Music Education Exhibitors 
Association 


Music Educators National 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| in conjunction with the 
Conference 


vy 
New York — Spring, 1936 
a 
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Special Exhibits 
| Special Features 
Special Demonstrations 


Come one—Come all 








have to do something to compete with 
New York’s many other attractions, ) 

Do you have some interesting historical 
facts which we may incorporate in our 
program? We are open to suggestions. 
Please pass them on. 


a” 


Supporting the Composer 


4 IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE, we described sev- 
eral of the many ways in which the Ex- 
hibitors Association endeavors to cooper- 
ate with the Conference in its broad pro- 
gram for the advancement of music educa- 
tion as a whole. 

Just as a thought to be brought to mind 
now and then, we wish to point out an- 
other vital factor in our musical life to- 
day. 

Our Association supports the cause cf 
music and music education by supporting 
the composers and authors, upon whom 
all musical activity depends. 

It is obvious that without composers and 
authors, the musician or music teacher 
would not have the material with which 
to pursue his profession and earn his live- 
lihood. 

Unless we wish to return to the days 
when composers were kept from starving 
only by the liberal purse of nobility, it is 
necessary to keep the public informed of 
the Federal Copyright Law. This statute 
prohibits the copying of copyrighted crea- 
tive works in the field of music, literature, 
art and the theater. By “copying” is 
meant the reproduction of such copy- 
righted material by any process whatso- 
ever, for purposes of profit or otherwise. 

The duplication of copyrighted music 
and its distribution in the classroom is 
an infringement of copyright. The copy- 
ing of only the words of a copyrighted 
song is also an infringement. 

If the users of music would realize that 
when they copy music illegally they in- 
jure not so much the publisher, as the 
composer and author, it would not be nec- 
essary to refer to this law so frequently. 
All of us—publishers and musicians alike 
—owe a great debt to the composers of 
the past—a debt which can never be re- 
paid even in the smallest part; our As- 
sociation urges the codperation of every- 
one in seeing that we do not fail in our 
obligation to the composers of today. 
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hat the JOURNAL Does for Advertisers 
—and Why 


@ Oakland Public Schools (California): The JouRNAL is 
the most outstanding publication of its kind that I am 
acquainted with. The contents and make-up are excep- 
tional. No wonder it is the most talked about magazine 
in the field of education—Glenn H. Woods, Director of 
Music. 


@ State Teachers College (West Chester, Pa.) : Enclosed 





please find fifty subscriptions for the Music Epucators aghes 19 1s 
JournaL. These people are our Juniors and Seniors in the she wok’ acd mies. | 






| Music Education course, and I was delighted with their 

spontaneous response when it was suggested that they 

| plan this year to take the JourNAL. We use it constantly +4 de 

in our class work, and it will be a great satisfaction to 

have so many copies on the campus.—Gertrude K. 
| 


Schmidt, Music Dept., S.T.C., West Chester, Pa. 





@ School of Journalism University of Missouri (Colum- aii : 
bia, Mo.): I should like to secure several copies of the > Vist [08 Fic > 8 eee 
Music Epucators JouRNAL to be used in class instruction so og mus ° nan i 


in trade, technical, and class publication mechanics and MUN. WS be fot BO ne 
writing. Your publication is not only interesting in its jor or de 

construction, but will prove of valuable aid in showing 
students in journalistic writing some of the better forms 
of technical journalism.—E. J. Johnston, Associate Pro- 
















Just send them to my office if you have them and bill me 
for them.—Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music. 


@ Pueblo (Colorado) Public Schools: Congratulations 
on the splendid JourNnats ... They are a great inspiration 
and help me in my work—as doubtless many others have 
written you.—J. Luella Burkhard, Music Director. 





@ John B. Stetson University (De Land, Florida) : I think 
the JouRNAL is doing fine work. I assign several articles 
in each issue to be read by every student majoring in 
music.—W. E. Duckwitz, Director of Music Education. 





, . , An 
% Fredonia (Kansas) Public Schools: A sincere note of advertisement 
appreciation for the article “Constructive Criticisms for "eproduced from 
Contests and Festivals” by Lee Lockhart. Such articles - none) 


are invaluable—Denton Rossel, Director of Music. 









Bn Music Epucators JourNat is the official organ of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, the six Sectional Conferences, and associated National and Regional Organizations. Owned, 
edited, and published by the music educators themselves, the magazine is operated as the chief medium 
for the furtherance of the united organizations and their activities. The JouRNAL represents a 
unique cooperative enterprise ; as a magazine its success needs no remark—lest it be to call attention 
to the fact that profits are measured entirely in the influence and achievements of the organizations 
which it represents. This is because the JouRNAL and all income therefrom are devoted exclusively 
to the promotion of activities, growth and power of the Conferences, and the related organizations 
representing music education in all its phases. . . . The importance of the advertisers as a con- 
tributing factor in the support and usefulness of the JourNAL has long been recognized. Whether 
observed from the standpoint of the reader, or from the standpoint of the advertiser, the pages of the 
JourRNAL testify to the usefulness and effectiveness of the magazine as an advertising medium. 
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Tus ts the first of a series of Institutional Advertisements 
oO prepared largely from material written by readers and 


advertisers. The next page will appear in an early issue. 
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OFFICIAL MATTERS 








DUCATORS ALL. Chief among 

the items of business transacted 
at the various Sectional Conferences 
were the amendments to the constitu- 
tions of the Eastern, North Central, 
Northwest and Southwestern, ratifying 
the name change whereby the word 
“Educators” is formally installed in 
place of the word “Supervisors” in the 
titles of these Sectional Conferences. 


New York Next. As announced in this 
issue of the Journal, New York City 
will be the host of the 1936 National 
meeting with the week beginning March 
29. 

Music and American Youth Broad- 
casts. The committee is pleased to an- 
nounce that Series IV and Series V of 
the Music and American Youth network 
broadcasts, sponsored by the Music 
Educators National Conference, have 
been arranged for the fall of 1935 and 
the spring of 1936 respectively. The 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Company networks are again being pro- 
vided, and cities in which the programs 
may originate, as announced by the 
broadcasting company, include: Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New York City, Rochester 
and possibly Kansas City, St. Louis or 
Minneapolis. Applications for inclusion in 
the program should be sent to the chair- 
man of the committee at the earliest 
possible moment, and should be accom- 
panied with detailed information re- 
garding the program offering and the 
organization involved. To insure con- 
sideration for the fall series applica- 
tions must be received before the end 
of June. Address: Peter W. Dykema, 
Chairman, Committee on Music Educa- 
tion Broadcasts, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


The National Education Association 
announces that the Music Section for 
the 1935 convention at Denver will con- 
vene on July 2. As stated in a previous 
issue of the Journal, the chairman in 
charge of arrangements for the Music 
Section is Edith M. Keller, State Super- 
visor of Music for Ohio. Advance in- 
formation from Miss Keller indicates 
that this event offers exceptional in- 
terest and benefit to all who are con- 
cerned with music in education. 

The section meeting will be preceded 
by a luncheon, for which Janet Griffith 
is chairman of arrangements (Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Tuesday, July 2 at 12:30 
P. M.). Advance reservations should be 
sent to Miss Griffith at 2653 Bellaire 
St., Denver. 

The In-and-About Denver Music Edu- 
cators Club is coéperating in the prep- 
arations for the event, and in the pro- 
vision of music for both the luncheon 
and the section meeting. John C. Kendel, 
Director of Music in the Denver Public 
Schools and President-Elect of the 
Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence, is in general charge of local ar- 
rangements. 

Principal speaker at the section meet- 
ing will be Samuel T. Burns, Louisiana 
State Supervisor of Music, Baton Rouge. 
His topic: “Pioneering in Music Educa- 
tion.” 

Announcements will be made later re- 
garding the place for the section meet- 
ing. 

National School Orchestra Association 
held its annual meeting March 22 in 
the Claypool Hotel at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in connection with the biennial conven- 
tion of the North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference held in Indianapolis 
March 17-22. Among the actions taken 
was the endorsement of the recommen- 
dation to the Committee on Festivals 
and Contests of the M. E. N. C. voted 
on by the National School Band As- 
sociation at their January meeting, 
whereby a “perpetual” contest list be 
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substituted for 


the present plan of 
dropping contest pieces from the list 
for a period of three years following 


the year of their official use. According 
to this plan a “constant” list of music 
useable for any and every contest as a 
selective list would be maintained, with 
new titles added from year to year; 
provided, however, that in case such a 
plan is adopted, a band or orchestra 
shall not be permitted to play as a 
selected number any piece previously 
performed either as a selected or re- 
quired number until after a period of 
two years has elapsed since such prior 
use. A closer coéperation and direct 
contact between state organizations and 
the N. S. O. A. was urged by Arthur 
L. Williams, Oberlin, Ohio. Plans for 
this codperation were discussed and ap- 
proved. <An outline of the plans made 
by the local committee for the National 


School Orchestra Contests and Nationa: 
Solo and Ensemble Contests held in 
Madison, Wis., May 17-18, was given 
by Orien E. Dalley, University of Wis- 
consin. Burnet C. Tuthill, Secretary of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music, spoke briefly on the need for 
more original compositions for ensem- 
bles and solos, and urged that some 
action be taken to encourage American 
composers to write for these small 
groups. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent—Adam P. Lesinsky (reélected), 
Whiting, Ind.; 1st Vice-President — 
George C. Wilson, Emporia, Kan.; 2nd 
Vice-President, Ralph Rush, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Otto J. Kraushaar, Waupun, Wis.; 
Board of Directors—T. Frank Coulter, 
Joplin, Mo.; members whose terms have 
not expired: J. Leon Ruddick, Cleve- 
land, Ohio and Francis Findlay, Boston. 








OFFICERS OF THE SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 1935-1937 


(Conpensev Report or 1935 Erections) 








EASTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE 
President—George L. Lindsay, Parkway at 21st St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ist Vice-President—Laura Bryant, 422 E. Buffalc 
St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

2nd Vice-President—F. Colwell Conklin, 63 Hill- 
crest Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 

Secretary—Elizabeth V. Beach, 315 Euclid Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Clarence Wells, 228 Prospect St., East 
Orange, N 

Directors—Laura Bryant, 422 E. Buffalo St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Nat'l Board, 1935-39); Doris 
Rayner, 1125 Main St., East Hartford, Conn. 
(1935-37 to fill Mr. Lindsay's unexpired term); 
John W. Neff, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. (1935-39); Lee M. Lockhart, 5650 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (1935-39). Directors whose 
terms are unexpired—Glenn Gildersleeve, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. (1933- 
37); Ralph G. Winslow, Board of Education, 
City Hall, Albany, N. Y. (Nat'l Board, 1933- 
37). 


Retiring Directors—Arthur J. Dann, 27 Circuit 
Road, Worcester, Mass. (1931-35); William 
Owen, 11 Kenilworth Apts., Erie, Pa. (1931- 
35); M. Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. (1931-1935). 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN SCHOOL MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


President—Mary E. Ireland, 2414 T. St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Ist Vice-President—S. Earle Blakeselee, 214 E. 4th 
St., Ontario, Calif. 

2nd Vice-President—Alfred H. Smith, 825 Union, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Sylvia Garrison, 5613 Ocean 
View Dr., Oakland, Calif. 

Directors—Amy Grau Miller, 74 S. Sierra Bonita 
Ave., Pasadena (1935-1939). Director whose 
term is unexpired—Charles M. Dennis, Board of 
Education, San Francisco (1933-1937). 

Retiring Director—Glenn H. Woods, 1025 Second 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. (1931-1935). 


NORTHWEST MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE 
President—Ethel M. Henson, 810 Dexter Ave., 

Seattle, Wash. 


Ist Vice-President—Donald Foltz, 1613 No. 20th 
St., Boise, Idaho. 


2nd Vice-President—Berenice Barnard, University 
of Idaho, Moscow. 


Secretary—Andrew Loney, Jr., 301 Spring St., La 
Grande, Ore. 


Treasurer—W. C. Welke, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Auditor—R. F. Goranson, 452 So. 6th Ave., 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Directors—Charles R. Cutts, 411 N. 29th St., 
Billings, Mont. (National Board, 1935-39); 
Marguerite V. Hood, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Mont. (1935-1939). Direc- 
tors whose terms are wunexpired—Helen Hall, 
2017 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle, Wash. (1933-1937); 
Vincent Hiden, 2407 Washington St., Olympia, 
Wash. (1933-1937). 

Retiring Director—Ethel M. Henson (1931-1935). 
Marguerite V. Hood whose term on the National 
Board expired in 1935 was elected to the North- 
west Board, 1935-1939. 


NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE 
President—Carol M. Pitts, Central High School, 

Omaha, Neb. 

lst Vice-President—Hobart H. Sommers, 502 Aldine 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

2nd Vice-President—Orien E. Dalley, University 
School of Music, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary—Ann Dixon, 226 North First Ave., East, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Treasurer—C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

Directors—Fowler Smith, 11526 Linwood, Detroit, 
Mich. (Nat'l Board, 1935-39); William D. 
Revelli, Hobart High School, Hobart, Ind. (1935- 
1939); J. Leon Ruddick, 120 Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio (1935-1939). Directors 
whose terms are unexpired—William_ W. Norton, 
Flint Community usic Ass'n, Flint, Mich. 
(Nat'l Board, 1933-1937); Effic E. Harman, 863 
Forest Ave., South Bend, Ind. (1933-1937); 
Charles B. Righter, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City (1933-1937). 

Retiring Directors—Edith M. Keller, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio (1931-1935); 
Harper C. Maybee, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. (1933-35); Herman F. 
Smith, 1111 No. Tenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Nat'l Board, 1931-1935). 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR MUSIC 
EDUCATION 

President—Grace Van Dyke More, Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

lst Vice-President—E. May Saunders, 3rd Ave. 
So., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

2nd Vice-President—Price Doyle, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 

Secretary—Georgia Wagner, 16 Herron St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Treasurer—C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Directors—Mary M. Conway, 703 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans, La. (Nat'l Board, 1935-1937); 
Lewis L. Stookey, Box 822, Mobile, Ala. (Nat'l 
Board, 1935-1939); J. Henry Francis, 1425 Lee 
St., Charleston, W. Va. (ex officio). 

Retiring Directors—Grace Van Dyke More (Nat'l 
Board, 1931-1935); William C. Mayfarth, 81 
Charlotte St., Asheville, N. C. (1931-1935); 
Grace P. Woodman, Princess Ann Hotel, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. (1931-35). 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE 


President—John C. Kendel, 414 14th St., Denver, 
Colo. 


Ist Vice-President—R. Ritchie Robertson, 1104 E. 
Elm St., Springfield, Mo. 

2nd Vice-President—James L. Waller, 1232 So. 
Lewis Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary—T. Frank Coulter, Box 402, Joplin, Mo. 

Treasurer—Catharine EE. Strouse, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 

Directors—George Oscar Bowen, 211 E. 29th St., 
Tulsa, Okla. (Nat'l Board, 1935-1939); Grace 

. Wilson, Board of Education, Wichita, Kan. 
(Nat'l Board, 1935-1937). 

Retiring Director—J. Luella Burkhard, 2125 Grand 
Ave., Pueblo, Colo. (Nat'l Board, 1929-1935). 
George Oscar Bowen, whose term expired in 
1935, was reélected. 
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